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SIXTY-SIXTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 
MARYLAND  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 
October  20  and  21,  1933 


VISITATION 

The  morning  of  Friday,  October  20,  was  devoted  to  visits  to  Baltimore 
City  Schools.  Mr.  Sylvester  had  prepared  and  distributed  a  pamphlet  stat- 
ing the  types  of  work  to  be  found  in  the  different  schools  and  the  county 
teachers  in  large  numbers  visited  the  city  schools  near  the  places  of  the 
general  meetings. 

GENERAL  MEETINGS 

Because  of  the  large  number  of  teachers  expected,  three  general  meet- 
ings were  planned  and  held  from  2:30-3:30  P.  M.,  Friday,  October  20,  and  one 
general  meeting  for  the  morning  of  Saturday,  October  21.  The  attendance 
at  the  three  general  meetings  Friday  was  between  5,500  and  6,000. 


SECONDARY  GENERAL  MEETINGS 

Friday,  October  20,  1933,  2:30-3:30  P.  M. 
CITY  COLLEGE  AUDITORIUM 

President  Eva  E.  Gerstmyer,  presiding 
Invocation — Rev.  Richard  Wickes,  Calvary  Baptist  Church,  Towson. 
Address — "English  in  Life  and  in  School" — Dr.  Walter  Barnes,  New  York 
University. 

Adjournment  to  Sectional  Meetings. 


INTERMEDIATE  GENERAL  MEETING 

Friday,  October  20,  1933,  2:30-3:30  P.  M. 

POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE  AUDITORIUM 

Vice-President  R.  Floyd  Cromwell,  presiding 

Invocation — Rev.  J.  E.  Kemp  Horn,  Howard  Park  M.  E.  Church,  Baltimore. 

Address — "A    Three-fold    Challenge    to    American    Education" — Dr.    Payson 

Smith,  Commissioner  of  Education,  Massachusetts. 
Adjournment  to  Sectional  Meeting. 


KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY  GENERAL  MEETING 

Friday,  October  20,  1933,  2:30-3:30   P.  M. 

CLIFTON  PARK  HIGH  SCHOOL  AUDITORIUM 

James  M.  Bennett,  Vice-President,  presiding 

Invocation — Rev.  J.  Turnbull  Spicknall,  M.  E.  Church,  Catonsville. 

Address — "Some    Prerequisites    of    Progressive    Education" — Dr.    Arthur    I. 

Gates,  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University. 

v        Adjournment  to  Sectional  Meetings. 
KJZJULf 
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ALL  GENERAL  MEETING 

Saturday,  October  21,  1933 
POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE  AUDITORIUM 

President  Eva  E.  Gerstmyer,  presiding 

Representatives   Assembly — 9.00-10:00   A.    M. 

Annual  Business  Meeting 

The  following  committee  reports  were  read  and  approved: 

Educational  Progress  by  Dr.  E.  Earle  Franklin,  Chairman. 

Legislation  by  Mr.  Charles  Willis,  Chairman. 

Resolutions  by  Mr.  B.  E.  Fleagle,  Chairman 

The  various  meetings  and  their  programs  were  accepted  as  the  report 
of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Miss  Lida  Lee  Tall,  principal  of  State  Normal  School,  Towson,  was  elect- 
ed president;  Miss  Eva  E.  Gerstmyer  automatically  became  first  vice-presi- 
dent; Dr.  Carey  Taylor,  Baltimore,  was  elected  second  vice-president;  Dr. 
R.  Berryman  and  Mr.  Walter  H.  Davis  were  reelected  treasurer  and  secre- 
tary, respectively;  Mr.  Charles  W.  Sylvester,  Baltimore,  was  reelected  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee  for  three  years,  and  Mrs.  Margaret  S. 
Upham,  Cumberland,  was  reelected  a  member  of  the  Teachers'  Retirement 
Board. 


CONCERT  ALL-MARYLAND  HIGH  SCHOOL  ORCHESTRA 

Saturday,  October  21,  1932,  10:15-11:00  A.  M. 
POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE  AUDITORIUM 

Conductor — Peter  Buys,  Teacher  of  Instrumental  Music,  Hagerstown  High 

School,  Hagerstown,  Md. 

Associate  Conductor — Osmar  P.  Steinwald,  Assistant  Supervisor  of  Music  in 

Charge  of  Orchestra  and  Bands,  Baltimore  Public  Schools. 

March — "Bugles  and  Drums" — Itzel   (Played  in  memory  of  Mr.  John  Itzel, 

who  died  July  21,  1933) 

Conductor  of  the  All-Maryland  High  School  Orchestra  for  the  past  six 
years,  who  died  July  21,  1933) 

Overture — "The  Calif  of  Bagdad"— Boieldieu. 

Petite  Suite  de  Ballet— Gluck.  1.  Gay  Air.  2.  Spirit  Dance.  3.  Musette. 
4.  Finale. 

Trombone  Solo— Caprice  "Spirit  of  tfoy"— Smith.  Soloist,  Albert  L.  Baltzley; 

Accompanist,  Miss  Jane  Sprecher,  Hagerstown,  Md. 

Festive  March — "The  Governor" — Buys. 

Largo  from  the  Opera  "Xerxes" — Handel  (Played  in  memory  of  Mr.  Thomas 
L.  Gibson,  for  many  years  State  Supervisor  of  Music  and  member  of 
the  All-Maryland  High  School  Orchestra  Committee,  who  died  Septem- 
ber 24,  1933) 

Hungarian  Dance  No.  5 — Brahms. 

March — "Semper  Fidelis" — Sousa. 
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PROFESSIONAL  MEETING 

11:00  A.  M.— 12:00  M. 
Address — "Beauty  in  American  Life" — Lorado  Taft,  Chicago. 
Introduction  of  President-elect,  Miss  Eva  Gerstmyer,  who  declared  the  meet 
ing  adjourned  sine  die. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS 

The  school  year  1932-33  has  been  characterized  by  a  determined  effort 
all  along  the  line  to  "carry  on"  educationally  in  spite  of  the  severe  handicaps 
induced  by  sharply  reduced  budgets  and  by  accentuated  demands  in  the 
form  of  abnormally  increased  enrollments.  Your  committee  here  presents 
the  achievements  of  the  year  under  the  following  headings:  (1)  Reorganiza- 
tional  efforts  resulting  from  reduced  budgets;  (2)  Appointment  of  a  citizens' 
committee  to  appraise  the  public  school  system  of  Baltimore  City;  (3)  New 
schools  and  consolidations;  and  (4)  Curricular  revision. 

1.  Reorganizational  Efforts  Resulting  From  Reduced  Budgets 

For  the  State:  The  counties  of  Maryland  have  come  through  the  year 
1932-33  without  serious  curtailment  of  the  program  in  effect  in  previous 
years.  As  a  result  of  1933  legislation  making  available  additional  state  aid 
and  because  of  reduction  in  salaries  for  this  year  and  next  year,  county  tax 
rates  for  current  school  expense  may  be  lowered  by  amounts  varying  from 
15  to  25  cents  in  individual  counties. 

All  the  state  aid  to  which  each  county  and  Baltimore  City  were  entitled 
was  paid  for  the  school  year  1932-1933.  Twenty-one  counties  have  provided 
the  county  funds  levied  for  school  purposes,  and  the  two  remaining  counties 
will  pay  the  amounts  still  owing  as  soon  as  taxes  due  are  collected  and  closed 
banks  are  opened. 

Salaries  of  county  teachers  have  been  reduced  for  a  two-year  period  be- 
ginning in  September,  1933,  on  a  sliding  scale  by  amounts  varying  from  10 
to  15  per  cent.  All  state  employees  are  having  similar  reductions. 

In  order  to  meet  the  curtailment  in  budgets  for  the  State  normal  schools, 
offering  for  the  first  time  their  three-year  courses,  a  tuition  charge  of  $100 
has  been  fixed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  charge  for  dormitory 
residents  has  been  increased  from  $5  to  $6  per  week.  This  charge  was  made 
possible  by  legislation  giving  the  State  Board  of  Education  authority  to  fix 
charges  for  tuition.  The  enrollment  of  new  students  shows  a  reduction  prob- 
ably due  to  the  lack  of  vacant  positions  and  the  increased  charges. 

The  enrollment  in  county  elementary  and  high  schools  is  larger  than 
ever  before,  the  increase  in  high  school  enrollment  being  greater  than  that 
recorded  for  any  previous  year  except  one. 

For  Baltimore  City: 

1.  Reduction  for  1931-32  was  $826,000  below  the  budget  for  the  previous 
year. 

2.  Reduction  for  1932-33  was  $1,469,949.30  below  the  previous  year. 
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3.  The  amount  allowed  for  salaries  is  less  than  last  year,  all  salaries  be- 
ing decreased  by  a  certain  percentage. 

4.  Curtailment  in  the  number  of  teachers — Two  hundred  sixty-two  pro- 
bationary teachers  were  dropped  February  1,  1933,  but  no  subjects  previous- 
ly taught  were  eliminated  from  the  curriculum. 

5.  The  city  summer  schools  were  eliminated  for  1933. 

6.  The  Mayor  and  the  Board  of  Estimates  made  grants  to  continue  some 
of  the  night  schools  until  the  end  of  the  present  budget  period,  December  1933. 

7.  The  parental  schools  closed  January  1,  1933.  One  of  the  functions  of 
these  schools  has  been  to  look  after  truants.  Truancy  is,  at  the  present  time, 
under  the  personal  supervision  of  Mr.  Joseph  C.  Hands,  former  principal  of 
the  Parental  School. 

8.  School  and  Home  Garden  work  has  been  decreased,  but  has  been  taken 
care  of  by  the  Womans  Civic  Legaue. 

9.  A  ruling  was  passed  in  1932  to  take  effect  in  September,  1933,  which 
requires  that  pupils  in  high  schools,  sixteen  years  of  age  and  over,  who  fail 
in  two  subjects  must  be  dropped  from  the  high  schools.  Appeals  made  by 
parents  for  their  children  to  remain  in  school  are  taken  up  on  their  merits. 
Any  of  these  students  who  are  dropped  may  attend  night  school.  This  is  not 
a  solution  of  the  problem  of  these  over-aged,  slow  students,  but  it  should 
cause  parents  to  make  attempts  to  select  the  right  curriculum  for  such  stu- 
dents. 

10.  The  ruling  cited  in  (9)  makes  conditions  for  students  in  high  school 
very  much  better,  in  that  they  can  be  given  more  of  the  instructor's  time. 

11.  The  number  of  children  entering  school  in  September,  1933,  is  great- 
er by  25,000  than  last  year.  This  has  caused  the  Board  to  ask  for  an  in- 
crease sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  increased  number. 

II.  Appointment  of  Citizens'  Committee  to  Appraise  the  Public  School 
System  of  Baltimore  City 

We  take  this  opportunity  to  recognize  the  contribution  to  education  made 
by  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners  of  Baltimore  City  in  its  appointment, 
in  March,  1932,  of  a  citizens'  advisory  committee  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
the  entire  school  system  in  detail  and  appraising  it.  The  committee,  which 
consisted  of  seventy-five  representative  men  and  women,  was  divided  into 
eleven  sub-committees,  each  subcommittee  including  in  its  membership  those 
citizens  who  had  special  knowledge  of  the  subject  to  be  investigated.  There 
was  also  appointed  a  committee  to  review  and  evaluate  the  findings  of  the 
several  committees.  Written  reports  from  all  of  the  committees  were  sub- 
mitted on  January  29,  1933.  The  conclusions  reached  were,  first,  that  all  of 
the  subjects  taught  were  essential  to  the  present  educational  development  of 
pupils  and  could  not  be  classed  as  fads  or  frills;  second,  the  school  system 
was  well  administered,  and  that  there  was  no  waste,  in  fact,  some  commit- 
tees claimed  that  not  enough  money  was  being  spent  for  certain  types  of 
work. 
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III.  New  Schools  and  Consolidations 

For  the  State — Consolidation  of  schools  continues  to  make  available  for 
more  and  more  children  who  formerly  attended  one-teacher  schools  the  great- 
er opportunities  characteristic  of  larger  schools. 

For  Baltimore  City — Two  new  schools,  one  for  white  and  one  for  colored 
crippled  children,  were  opened  in  September,  1933.  These  two  schools  are 
modern  and  are  constructed  with  the  health  and  convenience  of  these  pu- 
pils in  mind.  The  engineers  for  the  schools  visited  such  schools  in  a  num- 
ber of  leading  cities,  so  these  schools  in  Baltimore  are  better  adapted  for 
this  purpose  at  the  present  time  than  those  in  any  other  city  in  this  country. 

IV.  Curricular  Revision 

For  the  State — The  State  Department  of  Education  is  continuing  its 
policy  of  leadership  in  curricular  revision  by  publishing  from  time  to  time, 
for  the  use  of  the  county  authorities,  tentative  goals  for  the  several  subjects 
of  study.  A  course  of  study  in  elementary  schools  science  and  a  program  for 
activities  in  physical  education  for  high  school  boys  and  girls  have  just  been 
distributed  to  the  county  schools.  A  state-wide  test  in  reading  and  arithmetic 
given  early  this  month  to  the  pupils  in  grades  2  to  8  will  become  the  basis 
for  remedial  instruction  during  the  year. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  State  High  School  Supervisors,  the  high 
school  teachers  in  each  county,  organized  in  accordance  with  their  main  sub- 
ject-matter interest,  are  meeting  once  a  month  to  work  upon  curricular  re- 
vision. When  a  particular  county  committee  has  completed  its  work,  its  re- 
port is  mimeographed  and  made  available  for  the  use  of  interested  super- 
visors and  teachers  in  other  counties. 

For  Baltimore  City: 

1.  The  tentative  courses  of  study  for  all  third  grade  subjects,  for  tech- 
nical and  constructive  English  for  the  intermediate  grades,  and  for  hand- 
writing for  all  elementary  grades  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
teachers. 

2.  The  course  of  study  in  English  for  secondary  schools  has  been  re- 
vised. 

3.  A  tryout  course  in  Latin  has  been  published  under  the  name  of  "Ex- 
ploring Latin"  and  is  being  used  in  the  7A  classes  of  the  junior  high  schools. 

Your  committee  feels  that  the  achievements  listed  above  demonstrate 
the  truth  of  the  claim  that  those  engaged  in  the  enterprise  of  education  in 
the  State  of  Maryland  are  making  every  effort  to  prevent  our  school  children 
from  suffering  as  a  result  of  the  restrictions  placed  upon  education  by  pres- 
ent conditions. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
E.  EARLE  FRANKLIN,  Chairman, 
Committee  on  Educational  Progress, 
A.  S.  DOWELL. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  LEGISLATION 

In  December,  1932,  the  undersigned  received  a  notification  from  the 
President  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers  Association  that  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  the  Legislation  Committee.  The  president  listed  the 
committee  members  as  follows. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Broome,  Rockville 

Miss  Emily  Eversfield,  Baltimore 

Mrs.  H.  Ross  Coppage,  Baltimore 

Miss  Marie  Wallace,  Baltimore 

Miss  Mary  Ebaugh,  Westminster 

The  Committee  on  Legislation  held  its  first  meeting  on  February  16, 
1933,  at  School  No.  53,  Baltimore.  After  a  discussion  of  the  status  of  legis- 
lation affecting  school  problems,  the  Committee  decided  that  it  would  be  un- 
wise to  dignify  or  to  publicize  by  means  of  public  stimulation  any  proposed 
legislation  before  the  Senate's  educational  or  finance  committees.  This  opin- 
ion was  concurred  in  by  the  city  and  state  educational  leaders. 

However,  the  Committee  on  Legislation  decided  that  its  desire  to  be 
heard,  should  any  real  consideration  be  given  to  pending  educational  measures, 
ought  to  be  indicated  to  both  the  Committee  on  Education  and  the  Committee 
en  Finance  of  the  Maryland  Senate.  Accordingly,  on  February  23,  1933,  a 
letter  was  sent  to  the  chairmen  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  asking  for  a  hearing  should  either  committee  decide  to 
give  serious  attention  to  any  proposed  legislation  involving  state  educational 
programs  or  personnel. 

On  March  15,  1933,  the  Legislation  Committee  held  its  second  meeting 
at  School  No.  53,  Baltimore.  The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  formulate 
a  statement  indicating  the  position  of  the  Committee  toward  Bill  No.  188 
en  Retirement,  introduced  to  the  General  Assembly  by  Senator  Dudley  Roe. 
On  March  16,  1933,  the  chairman  wrote  to  Senator  Lansdale  G.  Sasscer, 
Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate,  requesting  a  hearing  on 
Bill  No.  188,  in  the  event  a  favorable  report  on  that  bill  to  the  General  As- 
sembly was  contemplated. 

The  chairman  also  attended  a  meeting,  held  in  the  old  Senate  chamber 
in  Annapolis,  of  Parent  Teacher  Association  members  of  Anne  Arundel  coun- 
ty, with  representatives  from  some  of  the  other  counties  and  Baltimore  pres- 
ent. The  discussion  at  this  meeting  concerned  the  crisis  facing  the  state 
educational  system  in  Maryland  and  included  a  discussion  of  the  effects  of 
proposed  Bill  No.  188. 

It  is  a  pleasing  fact  that  the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland  adjourned 
"without  having  reported  to  it  any  destructive  legislation  regarding  public 
education.  A  potent  factor  in  this  splendid  record  was  the  high  degree  of  sup- 
port by  and  unanimity  among  the  teachers  of  our  state.  From  the  state  and 
city  superintendents  of  education  to  the  lowest  members  of  the  state  and 
city  systems  of  schools,  there  was  continual  evidence  of  intelligent  alertness, 
confident  restraint  and  ready  support.  The  Governor  of  the  State,  the  Mayor 
of  Baltimore,  and  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly  knew  of  the  strong 
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support  given  by  our  unified  body  of  conscientious  teachers  to  prevent  per- 
nicious inroads  upon  our  public  schools.  The  results  speak  for  themselves. 

In  submitting  its  report  for  1932-33,  the  Committee  on  Legislation  wish- 
es to  emphasize  to  this  Convention  the  fact  that  a  continuation  of  active,  or- 
dered support  of  their  state  and  city  associations  is  the  best  insurance  against 
legislative  butchery. 

C.  CARL  J.  WILLIS, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Legislation. 
Signed: 

E.  W.  Broome 

Emily  Eversfield 

Marie  Wallace 

Mary  Ebaugh 

Mrs.  H.  Ross  Coppage 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON   RESOLUTIONS 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  As- 
sociation presents  to  the  Association  the  following  report: 

1.  We,  the  committee,  express  the  thanks  and  sincere  appreciation  of  the 
entire  body  to  the  Board  of  Education  of  Baltimore  City  for  extending  the 
generous  hospitality  of  the  city  to  the  Association  by  providing  abundant 
facilities  for  the  various  association  meetings  and  by  opening  the  schools  of 
the  city  for  the  observation  of  instruction. 

2.  We  extend  thanks  to  the  President  of  the  Association,  Miss  Eva  E. 
Gerstmyer,  and  to  the  Executive  Committee  for  providing  a  program,  inter- 
esting, well-balanced  and  educationally  constructive,  looking  to  the  enhanc- 
ing of  interest  in  current  problems  of  education,  to  stimulating  enthusiasm 
for  their  solution,  and  to  inspiring  confidence  in  a  modern  progressive  edu- 
cational program. 

3.  We  express  our  appreciation  for  the  loyal  support  given  by  the  cit- 
izenry of  our  state  and  city  to  the  cause  of  public  education  in  this  time 
cf  depression,  and  we  earnestly  recommend  that  high  standards  of  educa- 
tional endeavor  and  of  adequate  financial  support  be  maintained,  to  the  end 
that  public  education  may  continue  to  advance. 

4.  We  further  recommend  that  the  children  of  the  rising  generation  of 
our  state  and  city  be  given  their  birthright  of  a  complete  education  without 
the  curtailment  or  the  postponement  of  any  useful  feature  of  modern  educa- 
tional procedure. 

5.  We  recognize  the  vast  importance  and  the  varied  and  extensive  na- 
ture of  the  work  of  the  Association  and  recommend  that  the  school  year  be 
so  arranged  that  one  Friday  in  October  may  be  given  entirely  to  the  work 
of  the  Association. 

6.  We  recommend  that  the  executive  committee  adopt  a  more  modern, 
meaningful  and  distinctive  term  to  describe  that  section  of  the  activities  of 
the  association  now  called  the  "grammar  section." 
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7.  We  recommend  the  work  of  the  Maryland  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  the  Baltimore  Council  of  Parents  and  Teachers  Associations,  the 
Public  School  Association,  the  Child  Study  Association,  and  the  other  organi- 
zations of  similar  character  devoted  to  the  cause  of  promoting  and  of  co- 
ordinating the  various  educational  forces  of  our  state  and  city. 

8.  We  express  our  appreciation  to  Dr.  Albert  S.  Cook,  state  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  and  to  Dr.  David  E.  Weglein,  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  of  Baltimore  City,  for  their  untiring  efforts  in  the  efficient  ad- 
ministration of  state  and  city  systems,  respectively. 

Respectfully  submitted 

KATHEFJNE  L.  HEALY, 
MARGUERITE   L.   HOPKINS, 
B.  E.  FLEAGLE,  Chairman. 


REPORT  OF  TREASURER 

DR.  R.  BERRYMAN  November  18,  1933 

In  Account  With 
MARYLAND   STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION— DR. 
1933 

Nov.  18— To  Balance  First  National  Bank $2,484.88 

To  received  W.  H.  Davis,  Secretary,  County  Enrollment....  2,781.00 

To  received  R.  Berryman,  Treasurer,  Baltimore  City 989.00 

To    Interest    on    Mortgages 197.50 

To  Interest  on  Deposits 14.04 

To   Refund,   Physical  Education   Section 12.00 

To  received  Vocation  Educational  Department 20.00 

To    Deposit 2.00 

To  Bernard  F.  Gwynn,  1932  Supt.  Charles  County 15.00 

To  Bernard  F.  Gwynn,  1933  Supt.  Charles  County 15.00 

To  Lettie  M.  Dent,  Superintendent  St.  Mary's  County 15.00 

To  B.  J.  Grimes,  Superintendent  Washington  County 20.00 

To  Louis  C.  Robinson,  Superintendent  Kent  County 15.00 

To  James  B.  Noble,  Superintendent  Dorchester  County....  15.00 

To  W.  Stewart  Fitzgerald,  Supt.  Somerset  County 15.00 

To  Woodland  C.  Phillips,  Supt.  Howard  County 20.00 

To  C.  Milton  Wright,  Supt.  Harford  County 15.00 

To  Howard  T.  Ruhl,  Superintendent  Cecil  County 25.00 

CREDIT 

Nov.  18 — Alice  Temple,  Chicago  University $    135.06 

Public  School  Teachers'  Asso.,  City-State  Dinner  1932 186.03 

Dr.   E.   O.   Fippin,  Agricultural    Section 10.40 

Richard  D.  Allen,  Educational  Guidance   Section 40.00 

Florence  E.   Bamberger,  Teachers'  Training  Section. 3.50 

Dr.  George  S.  Counts,  Teachers'  Training  Section. 40.00 

Dr.  Irvin  D.  Medinger,  Edu.  and  Voca.  Guid.  Sec 9.50 

John   L.   Dunkle,    Executive   Committee 12.25 
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R.  F.  Cromwell,  Executive  Committee 13.75 

Walter  H.  Davis,  Salary 200.00 

Walter  H.  Davis,  Expenses,  Secretary 67.80 

N.  E.  A.  Delegates,  Chicago 80.00 

The  Maran  Printing  Co.,  visitors'  programs 40.00 

Lock    Box 4.40 

Torsch  and  Franz  Badge  Co 17.60 

Lillian    Fleishman,    stenographer 10.00 

Dr.  W.  S.  Schlauch,  New  York  University 30.00 

Lee  M.  Lockhart,  Music  Section 40.00 

Dr.  Ray  Fife,  Vocational   Section 53.37 

Lorado  Taft,  General  Meeting 289.46 

Miss  Belle  Boas.  Art  Section.. 40.00 

Dr.  Payson  Smith,  Comrn.  Education,  Mass 150.00 

Dr.  Otis  W.  Caldwell,  Teachers  College 40.00 

Dr.  Walter  Barnes,  New  York  University 121.15 

President,  Eva  E.   Gerstmyer 28.53 

Playground  Athletic   League 25.65 

Charles  W.  Sylvester 5.75 

Mrs.  E.  P.  H.  Harrison,  Educational  Vocation  Sec 40.00 

Dr.  Arthur  I.  Gates,  Teachers  College 96.70 

Dr.  Ambrose  L.  Shurie,  Teachers  College 40.00 

R.  Berryman,  Salary  and  Expenses 160.48 

City-State   Dinner,   1933 191.00 

Charles  F.  Bauder,  Industrial  Section 10.00 

Rennert  Hotel  Company 132.40 

Proceedings  720.00 

Stationery,    etc 118.94 

Programs    354.25 

Expenses  for  use  of  4  buildings 32.00 

All  Maryland  High  School  Orchestra 449.48 

Tax  on  checks 1.08 

Miscellaneous    14.78 

Expenses,  chairs,  etc 34.50 


Total  $4,089.81 

Balance  First  National  Bank  2,580.61 


$6,670.42 
Assets,  November  16th,  1933 

Balance  First  National  Bank,  Baltimore 2,580.61 

Mortgages — Mortgage  Guarantee  Company 6,000.00 

Special  Fund — Mortgage  Guarantee  Company 1,000.00 

Savings  Account— Title  Guarantee  &  Trust  Co 629.89 
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REPORT  OF  AUDITING  COMMITTEE 

To  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association: 

Your  Committee  has  examined  the  books,  cancelled  checks,  vouchers,  etc., 
of  the  Treasurer  and  has  found  them  correct.  We  have  also  examined  the 
mortgages  held  by  him  for  the  Association,  and  find  them  as  stated  in  his 
report. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Ernest  J.  Becker, 
George  W.  Gaither. 


EXCERPT  FROM  DR.  BARNES'  ADDRESS 

If  our  schools  are  to  help  children  to  carry  on  more  effectively  those  ac- 
tivities which  they  are  going  to  carry  on  anyway,  thoroughgoing  changes 
in  the  English  curriculum  are  indicated.  The  first  of  these  is  the  increase  of 
the  ratio  of  recent  and  contemporary  literature  in  the  English  program.  In- 
telligent adults  and  young  people  out  of  school  select  most  of  their  reading 
materials  from  modern  literature.  At  least  half  of  the  secondary-school  of- 
ferings ought  to  be  from  this  field.  The  school  cannot  successfully  oppose 
the  influence  of  commercial  publishing  houses,  current  magazines  and  news- 
papers, photoplays  and  theatres,  and  the  many  other  agencies  affecting  the 
reading  tastes  and  habits  of  high-school  pupils.  The  literature  content  should 
be  derived  from  such  classical  materials  as  possesses  high  contemporary  in- 
terest and  the  best  of  the  literary  productions  of  our  own  day. 

Pupils  ought,  moreover,  to  be  encouraged  to  read  more  material  more 
rapidly  if  we  may  accept  out-of -school  practices  as  a  safe  criterion.  Recent 
studies  comparing  extensive  and  intensive  reading  methods  indicate  that 
the  extensive  method  involves  no  perceptive  loss  and  it  probably  contributes 
to  greater  pleasure  for  the  reader.  English  teachers  will  need  to  help  their 
pupils  formulate  improved  techniques  for  rapid  reading  and  to  add  to  the 
process  something  of  the  thoughtfulness  that  characterizes  good  reading  in 
school. 

To  meet  the  changing  requirements  of  everyday  life  the  school  would 
have  to  make  drastic  reductions  in  its  formal  composition  requirements  and 
expand  the  opportunity  for  informal  socialized  language  activity.  The  rec- 
ords, articles,  stories,  and  interesting  types  of  writing  that  are  found  in  life, 
as  well  as  the  conversation  and  discussion  activities,  are  no  less  productive 
cf  intellectual  stimulation  than  the  more  formal  composition  assignments. 

A  modification  of  scholastic  standards  of  correctness  in  the  light  of  cur- 
rent usage  would  likewise  be  in  order  in  the  process  of  adjusting  the  school 
to  life.  Certainly  it  will  rest  upon  the  English  teacher  to  make  rational  dis- 
tinctions between  growth  and  trivial  errors  and  to  help  people  to  use  better 
the  colloquial  language  they  would  use  anyway. 


A  THREE-FOLD  CHALLENGE  TO  MODERN  EDUCATION 

Dr.  Payson  Smith 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  business  of  our  educational  institutions  to 
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conserve  knowledge.  All  the  truth  that  has  been  discovered  through  the 
studies  and  experiences  of  man  must  be  conserved  for  the  use  of  this  genera- 
tion and  must  be  passed  on  for  the  service  of  succeeding  ones.  The  present 
is  but  a  link  which  connects  the  past  with  the  future.  All  that  comes  out 
of  that  past  that  may  be  useful  to  the  present  and  the  future  must  be  in 
some  way  made  known  to  this  present  generation  and  by  them  transmitted 
to  the  next  succeeding  one.  A  college  president  recently  declared  that  there 
is  nothing  more  significant  in  modern  education  than  a  weakening  of  a  res- 
pect for  scholarship.  If  this  is  so,  then  there  is  somewhere  a  responsibility 
for  restoring  that  respect. 

Educational  institutions,  however,  must  not  be  content  only  with  the 
conservation  of  knowledge.  They  have  likewise  a  responsibility  in  the  di- 
lection  of  the  discovery  of  new  truth.  That  which  apparently  has  been  es- 
tablished in  the  light  of  preceding  study  must  again  be  contemplated  and 
criticised  in  the  light  of  the  newer  relationship  of  those  facts  to  modern  con- 
ditions. 

There  is  constant  risk  that  in  any  organization  of  education  which  must 
deal  with  large  numbers  of  youth  there  will  develop  a  tendency  toward 
standardization  and  uniformity  that,  if  carried  too  far,  will  be  destructive  of 
the  major  objectives  of  education.  While  we  have  often  to  organize  some  of 
the  paraphernalia  of  education  in  a  somewhat  mechanical  way,  a  teacher  will 
render  the  greatest  service  to  youth  and  through  them  to  society  when  he  is 
able  to  subordinate  all  other  considerations  to  the  one  major  consideration 
of  the  development  of  the  intellectual  qualities  of  the  individual.  We  do  well 
to  recall  that  all  the  truth  that  is  now  taught  in  our  schools  was  at  one  time 
the  possession  of  an  individual.  He  believed  that  he  had  discovered  some- 
thing new  and  useful  to  mankind.  He  was  prepared  to  defend  it  and  would 
defend  it  often  at  a  great  personal  cost.  Later,  he  got  a  minority  to  his  side. 
That  minority  later  became  a  majority  and  then  we  have  had  that  new  truth 
for  our  government  and  for  our  guidance.  Our  American  democracy  today 
needs  not  so  much  the  contented  mind  as  it  does  the  curious  and  inquisitive 
one,  the  mind  that  constantly  seeks  for  new  truth  and  the  better  way. 

In  the  third  place,  modern  education  must  pay  increasing  attention  to 
the  ways  in  which  knowledge  may  be  usefully  applied.  It  was  lately  declared 
that  the  most  important  advance  in  the  field  of  higher  education  of  the  last 
decade  has  been  in  the  application  of  knowledge.  Certainly,  it  is  true  that 
there  has  been  an  increasing  recognition  of  the  importance  of  technical  edu- 
cation which  specifically  deals  with  the  application  of  knowledge. 

Two  generations  ago,  only  the  law,  medicine,  and  the  ministry  offered 
schools  in  which  ther"e  might  formally  be  taught  the  principles  underlying 
those  several  professions.  Even  then,  the  majority  of  persons  entering  medi- 
cine and  law  at  least  did  not  make  their  first  contacts  through  professional 
schools.  That  has  been  completely  changed  so  far  as  these  professions  are 
concerned.  It  is  very  rare  that  one  enters  any  of  them  unless  he  has  had  some 
institutional  study.  To  these  professions  have  been  added  a  long  list  of  others. 
In  the  fields  of  nursing,  teaching,  engineering,  agriculture  and  business,  to 
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Dame  only  a  few,  the  tens  of  thousands  of  our  youth  are  today  pursuing 
courses  which  deal  with  specific  applications  of  knowledge. 

Great  as  the  gains  have  been,  we  are  still  very  far  from  having  reached 
a  conclusion  of  this  movement.  Innumerable  thousands  are  entering  in  early 
youth  upon  business  and  professions  without  any  specific  preparation  for 
them  and  without  any  notion  of  the  demands  that  such  business  and  pro- 
fessions will  make.  Throughout  our  educational  system,  we  continue  to  deal 
more  than  we  should  with  abstractions  and  less  than  we  ought  with  the  ap- 
plication of  principles  to  useful  ends.  One  may  predict  that  one  of  the  most 
striking  advances  of  higher  education  in  the  next  generation  will  deal  with 
the  more  practical  applications  of  knowledge  to  human  affairs. 


SUMMARY  OF  ADDRESS— SOME  PREREQUISITES  OF  PROGRESSIVE 

EDUCATION 

Arthur  I.   Gates,  Columbia  University 

Recent  appraisals  of  the  public  schools  by  laymen  and  even  by  educators 
interested  in  economy,  show  clearly  the  failure  to  realize  the  purposes  which 
education  seeks  to  achieve.  The  teachers'  primary  purpose  is  to  do  all  that 
parents  could  do  to  develop  character  and  competence  in  the  manifold  phases 
of  everyday  life.  Indeed,  her  purpose  is  to  acquire  and  apply  greater  in- 
sight, knowledge  and  skill  in  the  training  of  youth  to  participate  constructively 
:n  the  complex  life  of  our  day  than  parents  are  capable  of  doing.  She  aims  to 
train  our  youth  to  participate  more  widely,  more  intelligently,  more  happily 
and  more  fruitfully  for  society  than  any  preceding  generation  has  done.  In 
addition  to  serving  the  function  of  ideal  parent  and  guide,  the  teacher  is  held 
responsible  for  teaching  the  pupil  an  enormous  amount  of  information  and 
skills — reading,  writing,  drawing,  history,  geography,  science,  nutrition,  and 
so  on  and  on.  This  alone  is  a  huge  task  but  it  is  a  gross  error  to  consider 
it  the  only  or  the  main  task.  Such  moves  as  the  increasing  of  class  sizes  to 
40  or  more,  the  restriction  in  the  purchase  of  self -teaching  materials,  etc., 
are  seriously  jeopardizing  both  functions  of  education.  They  are  forcing 
teachers  to  give  up  the  main  task — that  of  developing  admirable,  well-bal- 
anced, healthy,  efficient,  fair-minded  citizens  in  order  to  meet  the  difficulties 
cf  slavishly  teaching  the  school  subjects. 

To  meet  the  situation,  drastic  steps  must  be  taken  lest  the  school  be 
forced  to  give  up  its  primary  purpose.  One  of  the  first  steps  is  to  adopt 
methods  of  teaching  which  recent  discoveries  have  shown  will  result  in 
enormous  saving  of  time  in  teaching  the  three  R's  and  other  common  sub- 
jects. It  has  recently  been  shown  that  most  of  the  conventional  subjects  and 
skills  heretofore  laboriously  taught  at  great  expense  of  time,  through  the 
medium  of  oral  instruction  may  now  be  learned  in  less  time  by  the  pupils 
themselves  by  the  use  of  newer  types  of  self-teaching  materials  in  printed 
form.  The  speaker  predicts  that  in  a  decade  or  two  these  learnings,  which 
heretofore  have  consumed  so  much  of  the  teacher's  time  and  energy,  will  be 
managed  entirely  by  the  pupils,  even  in  the  lowest  grades.  This  will  mean 
the  abolition  of  the  oral  teaching  methods  now  in  vogue  and  the  replacement 
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of  the  inefficient  types  of  textbooks  now  in  use  by  quite  new  materials  and 
methods. 

The  school  will  also  have  to  conduct  investigations  designed  to  eliminate 
every  vestige  of  superfluous  content  from  the  program  of  school  studies.  A 
recent  investigation  indicates  that  it  is  probably  unnecessary  to  teach  chil- 
dren to  spell  4,000  or  4,500  words,  as  most  schools  do.  If  a  newer  method  is 
used,  the  pupils,  after  learning  a  few  hundred  words,  can  take  care  of  their 
own  spelling  difficulties.  Another  recent  hypothesis,  tried  out  practically 
in  certain  schools  in  New  Hampshire,  indicates  that  most  of  the  laborious 
teaching  of  arithmetic  in  the  first  five  or  six  grades  is  both  unnecessary  and 
misleading.  When  reserved  to  grade  6  or  7  and  taught  in  a  new  way,  arith- 
metic is  mastered  and  used  better  in  one  year  than  it  was  in  5  or  6  years 
under  the  older  plans.  These  are  examples  of  measures  which  the  teaching 
profession  must  take  to  save  education  from  giving  up  its  fundamental,  long- 
iought-for  purpose,  in  this  temporary  crisis. 


EXCERPTS  FROM  "BEAUTY  IN  AMERICAN  LIFE" 

By  Lorado  Taft 

It  has  been  well  said  that,  "With  most  of  us  the  chief  preoccupation  of 
life  is  its  continuance."  The  stern  business  of  making  a  living  is  so  desperate 
that  few  think  of  making  a  life. 

What  is  life?  What  are  we  here  for?  No  man  knows  with  certainty,  but 
if  we  are  conscious  of  progress  we  are  satisfied.  Even  we  Americans  have 
a  lurking  suspicion  that  progress  is  not  entirely  measured  by  wealth  and 
bodily  comfort.  One  of  our  wise  men  has  written:  "Art  is  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant  in  which  all  ideals  of  beauty  and  excellence  are  carried  before  the 
race."  To  the  many  "practical"  things  offered  to  American  youth  could  we  not 
add  the  gleam  of  something  less  tangible  but  no  less  real? 

Throughout  the  ages  there  have  been  men  who  delighted  in  whittling, 
in  drawing  and  painting.  They  decorated  their  bodies,  their  homes  and  their 
shrines.  Now  and  then  one  of  these  craftsmen  had  a  vision  of  something 
more  wonderful  or  more  beautiful  than  anything  he  had  known  before — an 
ideal  which  he  felt  must  be  preserved  and  shared  with  others.  He  may  have 
glimpsed  the  mystery  of  the  "burning  bush"  or  dreamed  of  "angels  ascend- 
ing and  descending."  Perhaps  an  inexplicable  joy  has  thrilled  him;  perhaps 
an  overpowering  awe.  In  any  case  it  is  something  vastly  important  to  him; 
something  which  compels  him  to  make  in  enduring  material  a  record  of  his 
experiences.  Studying  these  emotional  expressions  of  other  days  one  is 
constantly  impressed  by  their  earnestness,  their  naively  passionate  appeal, 
at  times  so  poignant  though  inarticulate.  Along  with  the  prophets  of  Israel 
and  the  world's  real  poets,  these  nameless  toilers  of  the  centuries  came 
closest,  it  seems  to  me,  to  a  fulfillment  of  Nietzsche's  high  ideal,  "Life  means 
for  us  constantly  to  transform  into  light  and  flame  all  that  we  are  and  meet 
with." 

Here  is  my  confession  of  faith.  I  hold  that  as  intelligent  people  we  have 
a  right  to:  (1)  all  of  the  beauty  around  us,  the  beauty  of  nature  which  most 
of  us  never  perceive;  (2)  all  of  the  inheritance  of  the  past,  of  which  Ameri- 
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cans  are  particularly  unconscious;  and  (3)  to  the  talent  which  springs  up 
perennially,  but  which  America's  rushing  life  is  wont  to  extinguish  before 
it  takes  root. 

We  live  in  a  world  of  beauty — we  are  immersed  in  it,  says  Emerson — 
yet  how  seldom  do  we  perceive  it?  What  a  different  universe  this  would  be 
for  us  if  our  senses  were  trained  to  see  and  hear!  Now  and  then  a  teacher 
wins  the  undying  gratitude  of  her  flock  by  calling  attention  to  these  "clouds 
of  glory." 

We  are  the  heirs  of  the  ages.  An  incalculable  inheritance  has  come 
down  to  us  from  the  past;  treasures  of  literature  and  of  the  arts.  All  is 
ours  to  have  and  to  hold  if  only  we  desire  it,  but  alas,  we  Americans  are 
strangely  oblivious  to  this  wealth.  For  most  of  us  the  great  masters  have 
toiled  in  vain.  I  would  beg  for  a  greater  recognition  of  these  treasures  in 
our  school  life.  Needless  to  say  I  do  not  mean  the  perfunctory  dissections 
which  have  made  so  many  school  children  hate  the  greatest  poems  in  our 
language,  but  a  sympathetic  approach  to  all  of  the  arts. 

In  an  admirably  suggestive  article  some  years  ago  Mrs.  Charlotte  Per- 
kins Gilman  told  us  "What  Our  Children  Might  Have."  Emphasizing  the  pos- 
sibilities of  moving  pictures  she  predicted  their  value  in  the  study  of  astron- 
omy, geology,  zoology,  the  development  of  man,  the  story  of  civilization; 
but  the  appreciation  of  beauty  in  nature  and  art  is  strangely  omitted.  The 
nearest  reference  is  a  recommendation  of  pictures  and  casts  as  aids  in  phy- 
sical training. 

Aside  from  their  intrinsic  worth  these  precious  things  have  another 
value  for  us,  a  message  particularly  needed  in  America;  they  help  us  to 
realize  the  infinite  sequence  of  life.  As  a  nation  we  have  little  accumulated 
wisdom  and  slight  appreciation  of  the  gifts. of  the  ages.  Our  life  is  casual, 
without  background.  Our  homes  seem  to  be  on  casters,  like  our  furniture — 
ever  moving,  ever  changing.  Our  recreations  are  hectic — at  forty  or  fifty 
miles  an  hour.  Our  music  is  jazz;  our  drama,  the  movie;  our  literature, 
the  strident  daily.  To  the  other  arts  we  are  practically  immune.  If  only 
we  could  pause  long  enough  to  read  the  message  of  the  centuries!  If  our 
people  would  but  listen  to  the  invitation;  "The  eternal  court  is  open  unto 
you  with  its  society,  wide  as  the  world,  multitudinous  as  its  days,  the  chosen 
and  the  mighty  of  every  time  and  place."  What  a  companionship  is  offered 
us! 

In  every  community  there  appears  from  time  to  time  an  unusual  talent; 
every  school  reveals  an  occasional  child  with  an  enthusiastic  "vocation."  As 
a  rule  these  talents,  which  might  be  capitalized  for  the  common  good,  are 
carelessly  wasted.  Potential  careers  of  happy  achievement  are  thwarted  by 
lack  of  sympathy  and  understanding.  Like  the  seed  of  the  Scripture  parable 
they  spring  up  gladly,  only  to  wither  on  the  dry  rocks. 

There  is  inspiration  in  the  thought  that  in  learning  to  enjoy  good  art 
we  are  actually  making  ourselves  better  citizens  and  contributing  to  the  wel- 
fare and  advancement  of  the  land  that  we  love.  And  then  when  unusual 
talent  appears  unheralded,  we  shall  be  able  to  recognize  and  protect  it — 
perhaps  the  greatest  privilege  of  all. 
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"For  myself,  I  am  certain  that  the  good  of  human  life  cannot  lie  in 
the  possession  of  things,  which,  for  one  man  to  possess,  is  for  the  rest  to 
lose,  but  rather  in  things  which  all  can  possess  alike,  and  where  each  man's 
wealth  promotes  his  neighbor's." — Spinoza. 


AGRICULTURAL    SECTION 

CITY  COLLEGE— Friday,  October  20,  1933 
Chairman  Harold  A.  Remsberg,  presiding 
A  very  interesting  paper  was  given  by  D.  E.  Watkins,  of  Mt.  Airy,  on 
''The  Measurement  of  Project  Work  done  by  the  Individual  Boy."  Mr.  E. 
Clarke  Fontaine  of  the  State  Department  of  Education,  gave  a  very  in- 
teresting educational  talk  on  "The  Methods  of  Teaching  Science."  Dr.  H.  F. 
Cotterman,  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  gave  a  well  prepared  and  ap- 
preciated paper  on  "The  Organization  and  Teaching  of  Science  Related  to 
Agriculture." 

Officers  for  the  coming  year  are:  Charles  Remsberg,  Frederick,  Presi- 
dent; C.  Merrick  Wilson,  Poolesville,  Vice-President;  K.  W.  Baker,  Sudlers- 
ville,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

James  R.  Ward,  Secy.-Treas. 


ART  SECTION 

MARYLAND  INSTITUTE— Friday,  October  20,  1933 
Mrs.  Bernice  Browner,  Chairman,  presiding 
The  program  was  as  follows: 

3:45 — Grading.  Appointment  of  nomination  committee  by  Mrs.  Browner. 
3:55 — Introduction  of  the  speaker,  Miss  Belle  Boas,  by  Miss  Edith  Mit- 
chell. 

4:00 — Address:  "Grade  Levels  in  Art  Education,"  by  Miss  Belle  Boas, 
Professor  of  Art  Education,  Horace  Mann  School  and  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  N.  Y. 

4:40 — Questions  and  discussion. 
4:50 — Business  meeting  and  election  of  officers. 

Approximately  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons  attended  the  meeting.  Ex- 
hibits of  art  work  were  displayed  on  the  main  floor  of  the  Institute.  The  fol- 
lowing schools  were  represented. 

Towson  State  Normal  School 
Baltimore  Public  Schools 
Maryland  Institute  Day  School 
Maryland  Institute  Unit  School 
Following  the  meeting,  tea  was  served  in  the  Print  Room. 
Officers  for  the  year  1934-35:  Chairman,  Miss  Grace  H.  Kellum,  2633  N. 
Charles  St.,  Baltimore;   Secretary,   Miss  F.  Virginia  Donelson,  3738  Tudor 
Arms  Avenue,  Baltimore. 

Miss  Edith  L.  Mitchell,  Secretary. 
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THE  MARYLAND  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  TOWSON 
SUMMARY  OF  DISCUSSION  OF  GRADE  LEVELS  IN  ART 

Before  attempting  to  set  up  standards  of  achievement  in  art,  it  may  be 
well  to  clarify  the  meaning1  of  two  important  objectives  in  art  teaching;  the 
stimulation  of  creative  power  and  the  development  of  the  power  of  apprecia- 
tion. Few  of  us  would  disagree,  I  think,  on  the  score  of  the  objectives,  but 
we  might  disagree  on  their  definitions. 

By  creative  ability  I  mean  the  faculty  to  express  ideas  graphically,  to 
express  the  intuitive  forces  within;  I  do  not  mean  the  production  of  great 
works  of  art  nor  unique  revelations,  but  simply  the  honest,  sincere  expres- 
sion of  ideas  personal  to  the  producer.  This  has  the  highest  value  emotion- 
ally as  the  pupil  learns  to  seek  within  himself  rather  than  to  lean  upon  his 
teacher. 

People  differ  enormously  in  imaginative  power,  some  living  in  a  world 
of  rich  fantasy,  others  in  a  world  of  literal  facts,  and  between  the  two  ex- 
treme groups  are  many  of  varying  degrees  of  fact  and  fancy.  As  teachers 
we  can  only  strive  to  bring  forth  what  is  there,  farther  we  cannot  go.  But 
we  can  provide  stimulating  situations  which  stir  up  the  imaginative  powers 
even  if  in  varying  degrees,  which  then  is  released  in  doing  of  some  kind, 
doing,  which  is  the  very  breath  of  living  to  children. 

This  doing,  this  activity,  carries  over  into  appreciation,  although  the 
results  may  not  be  objective.  The  dictionary  defines  appreciation  as  prizing, 
estimating,  admiring.  It  includes  both  the  intellectual  and  the  emotional 
elements,  the  former  which  judges  and  estimates,  the  second  which  admires 
and  loves.  And  because  appreciation  has  its  intellectual  aspect,  we  must  be 
careful  not  to  expect  too  advanced  an  understanding  from  children,  for  we 
must  realize  how  slowly  our  appreciation  grows,  how  it  changes  in  its  growth, 
as  new  ideas  come  into  our  consciousness.  To  speak  of  appreciation  in  set, 
well  defined  terms  is  to  lose  all  value  of  its  true  meaning.  Appreciation  is 
awareness  and  sensitiveness  to  form  and  color. 

With  these  definitions  before  us,  how  can  we  set  up  certain  standards  in 
art  for  each  grade  as  we  seek  to  do  in  arithmetic  and  spelling?  What  is  to 
be  expected  of  children  in  the  field  of  creative  expression  and  appreciation? 
I?  we  remember  our  child  psychology,  if  we  remember  the  many  studies  on 
individual  differences,  if  we  realize  the  great  extremes  between  the  factual 
minded  pupil  and  the  imaginative  one,  we  would  perhaps  hesitate  before  de- 
manding standards  for  each  grade.  To  the  small  child  in  the  primary  grades 
subtle  relationships  are  unnoticed,  proportions  are  unknown,  growth  in  forms 
almost  meaningless.  Patiently  he  has  to  be  led  to  see  form  and  color  and 
proportion,  often  without  results,  for  until  he  himself  can  experience  these 
things,  we  can  expect  nothing.  Individuals  develop  very  differently,  and  it 
is  far  from  our  aim  to  make  them  all  alike.  If  he  is  allowed  to  be  free 
in  his  choice  of  subject  matter,  to  paint  what  interests  him  he  will  work  with 
wholehearted  enthusiasm  and  intense  concentration.  The  correct  use  of  ma- 
terials in  order  that  he  gain  freedom  is  the  most  important  step  in  the  be- 
ginning. 

But  some  standards  there  must  be.    At  the  end  of  the  year's  training  we 
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MISS  EVA  GERSTMYER,  President 


may  expect  vigorous  treatment  of  paints  and  crayons,  and  no  hesitation  in 
finding  subjects  to  paint.  The  color  should  be  clear  and  fresh,  the  paper 
pleasantly  filled,  the  idea  simple.  As  to  knowledge  of  actual  forms,  he  should 
be  trained  to  look  at  objects  that  he  may  outgrow  the  earlier  type  forms;  he 
should  begin  to  observe  that  in  a  human  figure  the  body  is  longer  than  the 
head,  that  arms  come  from  the  shoulders;  he  should  know  how  to  mix  the  in- 
termediate colors,  and  recognize  dark  and  light  colors.  As  to  composition,  his 
work  will  usually  be  of  the  vertical  and  horizontal  type,  frequently  symmetri- 
cal. Xaturally  this  is  very  general,  as  some  children  will  go  far  beyond  the 
above,  and  others  will  not  reach  it. 

In  appreciation  he  will  enjoy  the  work  of  older  children  which  he  quick- 
ly comprehends,  but  nothing  remote  from  his  understanding,  either  in  sub- 
ject matter  or  drawing. 

If  we  skip  to  the  end  of  the  elementary  school,  what  powers  and  ap- 
preciations should  be  his?  For  one  thing  the  joy  in  doing  should  be  main- 
tained, through  some  freedom  in  choice  of  subject  matter;  there  should  be  an 
understanding  of  several  values  of  one  color,  how  roundness  is  obtained  with 
color,  the  power  to  analyze  color.  Figures  in  varied  positions  in  movement 
should  be  a  goal  to  be  sought.  Intelligent  planning  in  color  and  composition 
is  of  the  utmost  importance. 

As  to  appreciation  the  expression  of  critical  judgment  in  clear  English 
must  be  stressed.  Eepeating  lines,  dominant  and  related  colors  by  this  time 
are  part  of  a  child's  understanding.  Still,  no  exact  standards  are  set  up  for 
sometimes  an  individual  will  have  a  fine  sensitiveness  to  color  and  form 
with  but  little  power  of  graphic  expression,  while  others  may  have  facility 
in  drawing,  and  no  feeling  for  fine  line  or  mass  of  color. 

You  will  observe  that  I  seem  hesitant  about  setting  up  rigid  standards 
for  grades.  Grade  levels  seem  a  mechanical  term  to  an  artist,  a  term  which 
kills  something  in  the  elementary  and  junior  high  school.  One  never  knows 
when  an  individual's  blossoming  may  come.  Therefore  it  would  seem  as  if 
encouragement  and  continued  encouragement  were  of  prime  importance. 

In  the  junior  high  school  social  cooperation  becomes  a  powerful  force 
which,  combined  with  an  intense  curiosity  and  activity,  tends  to  foster  art 
interest,  provided  there  is  group  activity.  Interest  here  widens  from  the 
school  to  the  club,  the  church,  the  community.  There  is  at  this  time  a  desire 
to  make  things  look  right,  to  make  a  figure  line.  The  creative  force  is  keen 
and  active  at  this  time,  stirred  by  poetic  images,  by  heoric  figures,  by  liter- 
ary idols.    Into  many  school  activities,  art  lends  its  vi\dfying  influence. 

Pupils  must  learn  to  appreciate  art  not  merely  as  a  manifestation  of 
past  history  such  as  a  series  of  Egyptian  and  Greek  friezes,  or  Medieval 
pageants,  but  as  an  evidence  of  a  present  day  social  order.  The  lessons  in 
appreciation  will  be  a  part  of  the  creative  work,  both  being  indissolubly  in- 
terrelated and  interdependent.  They  should  realize  that  no  fine  work  can 
be  obtained  without  study  and  practice.  But  individualism  shows  strongly 
at  this  time  because  of  the  varied  and  intense  enthusiasms,  and  because  of 
this,  the  teacher  will  find  that  freedom  in  subject  matter  will  produce  great- 
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ter  growth.     Some  will  paint  horses,  some  ships,  some  landscapes,  subjects 
capable  of  infinite  variety  in  techniques  and  composition. 

In  the  senior  high  school  one  deals  with  a  more  mature  intelligence,  de- 
manding much  of  it,  keeping  up  high  standards  of  achievements  both  in  ac- 
tual achievement  and  in  critical  ability.  Because  of  the  intense  interest  in 
the  human  figure,  in  portraiture,  in  idealization,  the  work  of  the  senior  high 
school  student  may  well  use  problems  involving  the  figure  both  in  order  to 
give  practice  in  drawing  as  well  as  training  in  composition,  the  second  of 
serious  importance  if  the  pupils  are  to  gain  an  appreciation  of  painting.  Here 
the  Renaissance  masters  are  a  valuable  inspiration,  in  that,  though  the  stand- 
ard is  far  removed  from  the  pupil's  attainment,  yet  it  is  within  their  com- 
prehension, giving  them  an  ideal  they  seek  and  admire. 

Even  in  the  senior  high  school  it  is  difficult  to  set  definite  detailed  stand- 
ards unless  the  object  is  the  training  of  commercial  artists.  Here  again  the 
teacher  can  but  attempt  to  develop  each  pupil  to  his  fullest  powers  and  keep 
alive  his  enthusiasm  and  cooperation. 

I  should  like  to  think  that  at  the  end  of  their  school  art  training,  pupils 
should  evaluate  color  and  line,  should  appreciate  simplicity,  should  know 
and  admire  works  by  the  great  masters  of  architecture,  sculpture  and  paint- 
ing, should  estimate  line  in  objects  of  daily  use.  More  important  perhaps, 
they  should  have  a  fairly  clear  comprehension  of  the  following  concepts: 

Art  is  more  than  decoration  and  ornament. 

Art  is  organization. 

Art  is  the  expression  of  the  life  of  a  period. 

All  the  arts  are  interrelated. 

Belle  Boas. 


CLASSICAL  SECTION 

CITY  COLLEGE— Friday,  October  20,  1933 
Dr.  Alice  Braunlich,  Chairman,  presiding 

In  accordance  with  its  annual  custom,  the  Classical  Club  of  Baltimore, 
took  charge  of  the  classical  section  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  As- 
sociation, Dr.  Alice  Braunlich,  Professor  of  Latin  at  Goucher  College  and 
President  of  the  Classical  Club,  presiding. 

Dr.  Braunlich  presented  Miss  Margaret  Englar,  head  of  the  Latin  De- 
partment of  the  Western  High  School,  who  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  American 
Classical  League  and  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  by  the  teachers  of  Latin 
and  Greek  through  pamphlets  furnished  at  a  small  cost  by  the  league.  Mem- 
bership in  the  league  was  urged  by  Miss  Englar. 

Dr.  Braunlich  after  asking  all  the  teachers  of  the  classics  to  join  the 
Classical  Club  of  Baltimore,  introduced  as  the  speaker  of  the  day,  Dr.  Lily 
Ross  Taylor,  head  of  the  Latin  Department  of  Bryn  Mawr  College  who  spoke 
on  "New  Light  on  the  Secular  Games." 

Dr.  Taylor  gave  as  dates  of  the  Republican  Games,  348  B.  C,  249  B.  C, 
149-146  B.  C,  of  the  Augustan  456  B.  C,  346  B.  C,  236  B.  C,  126  B.  C,  17 
B.  C,     these  latter  dates  being  pure  inventions    probably,     and  those    of 
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the  Imperial  family  as  110  B.  C,  17  B.  C,  88  A.  D.  and  204  A.  D.  Tacitus 
wrote  of  the  games  of  88  A.  D.,  he  having  been  one  of  the  fifteen  men  in 
charge.  A  large  number  of  coins  relating  both  to  these  games  and  to  those 
of  204  A.  D.,  are  extant.  Quintus  Horatius  Flavius  wrote  the  song  for  one  of 
the  games. 

The  games  were  marked  by  sacrifices:  white  cows,  goats  and  kids  being 
the  victims.  Nine  girls  and  nine  boys  sang  hymns  in  honor  of  the  gods. 
Matrons  were  most  active.  Inscriptions  found  recently  give  the  names  of 
some  of  the  matrons  and  of  the  boys  and  girls.  A  hymn  of  fifty  hexameter 
lines,  of  which  Dr.  Taylor  made  a  translation,  has  been  found  recently. 

As  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Taylor,  there  is  considerable  doubt  about  these 
games.  They,  however,  furnish  material  for  much  fascinating  study. 

There  were  present  at  the  meeting  representatives  from  Goucher  College, 
Loyola  College,  Woodstock  College  and  from  the  Junior  and  Senior  High 
Schools  of  City  and  State. 

Hattie  J.  Adams,  Secretary. 


COMMERCIAL  SECTION 

CITY  COLLEGE— Friday,  October  20,  1933 
Harvey  C.  Jones,  Chairman,  presiding 

About  ninety  commercial  teachers,  supervisors,  commercial  representa- 
tives and  other  interested  persons  were  present. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Harvey  C.  Jones 
at  3:15  P.  M.  The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  called  for,  read  and 
approved.  Mr.  Blair  gave  the  report  of  the  nominating  committee.  The 
report  was  accepted  unanimously  by  the  association  and  was  as  follows: 

Chairman — Mr.  Dewey  Powell,  Kenwood  High  School,  Raspeburg,  Md. 

Secretary — Miss  Rhona  M.  Gayleard,  Eastern  High  School,  Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

The  chairman  then  introduced  the  speaker,  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Noonan,  For- 
mer Supervisor  of  Commercial  Education  for  Baltimore  City,  present  Vice- 
President  in  Charge  of  Sales,  Rice  Bakery. 

Mr.  Noonan  gave  a  very  interesting  talk,  the  subject  of  which  was  "A 
Cross  Section  of  the  Work  of  a  Personnel  Director."  An  actual  case  in  per- 
sonnel direction  was  worked  out.  The  material  covered  was  as  follows:  The 
qualifications  demanded  of  the  applicant:  methods  of  character  analysis,  in- 
vestigation of  personal  characteristics,  mannerisms,  personal  appearance, 
experience  required,  establishing  eligibility  lists,  paper  tests,  and  interviews. 

Copies  of  the  application  blanks  and  other  forms  described  by  Mr. 
Noonan  were  requested  by  various  members  of  the  association.  Mr.  Noonan 
very  kindly  consented  to  send  as  many  copies  as  were  requested. 

Adjournment  4:30  P.  M. 

Mollie  F.  Saffell,  Secretary. 
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EDUCATIONAL   AND    VOCATIONAL    GUIDANCE    SECTION 

CITY  COLLEGE— Friday,  October  20,  1933 
Mrs.  E.  P.  H.  Harrison,  Jr.,  Chairman,  presiding 

Dr.  Trabue  emphasized  the  necessity  for  studying  and  developing  indi- 
vidual needs.  The  goal  of  education  should  be  integrated  personalities,  ad- 
justed to  life  as  fully  as  is  humanly  possible.  In  order  to  attain  this  end, 
each  individual  should  be  studied,  analyzed,  diagnosed,  and  properly  guided 
into  a  curriculum  and  then  into  an  occupation  and  leisure  activities  that  will 
fit  his  particular  abilities  and  interests.  This  type  of  education  will  be  dif- 
ficult and  expensive  but  is  the  only  type  of  education  we  can  afford  to  have 
in  our  rapidly  changing  civilization. 

Maladjusted  people  are  unstable  emotionally  and  are  easily  stirred  to 
mob  action  by  an  emotional  appeal.  The  new  democracy,  even  more  than 
the  old  democracy,  needs  citizens  with  better  emotional  equilibrium.  The 
state,  therefore,  should  encourage  the  type  of  education  that  leads  to  the 
proper  vocational  and  avocational  adjustment  of  its  citizens. 

Dr.  Trabue  showed  some  very  interesting  charts  giving  the  ability-and- 
personality  pattern  of  workers  in  several  types  of  occupations.  The  most 
successful  trained  nurses  tested  had  better  than  average  intellectual  ability, 
much  better  than  average  mechanical  aptitude,  and  better  nervous  stability 
than  the  average  person.  The  best  clerical  workers  had  less  than  average 
self-sufficiency  and  social  dominance.  The  best  sales  people  were  high  in 
social  dominance  and  lower  than  average  in  intelligence  rating. 

It  is  very  important  for  wise  counseling  that  objective  measurement  de- 
vices be  developed  to  test  accurately  different  kinds  of  aptitudes.  The  coun- 
selor must  see  all  the  evidence  and  must  know  institutions  and  social  forces. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  5:15. 

Helen  K.  Bachrach,  Secretary. 


ELEMENTARY  PRINCIPALS'   SECTION 

POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE— Friday,  October  20,  1933 
Miss  Edna  Rolker,  Chairman,  presiding 
Dr.  Otis  W.  Caldwell  from  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University  spoke 
on  "The  Present  Status  of  Elementary  Science  Teaching."  Following  are  some 
of  the  main  points  discussed  by  Dr.  Caldwell. 

1.  4.1  per  cent  of  172  systems  studied  recently  representing  various 
types,  locations  and  sizes  of  enrollments  over  500,  have  special  teachers  of 
science. 

2.  Many  types  of  teaching  plans  are  used  but  the  majority  use  the  unit 
plan. 

3.  20.4  per  cent  of  the  schools  have  science  classrooms  and  22.1  per  cent 
have  a  science  museum. 

4.  Both  state  and  local  courses  of  study  are  used,  but  there  is  a  wide 
divergence  among  the  types. 

5.  Reading  and  discussion  methods  are  used  by  50%,  trys  by  43%,  read- 
ing and  research  by  27.3%  and  pictures  and  other  methods  8.1%. 
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6.  18.6%  of  schools  are  not  teaching  sciences  as  a  regular  part  of  the 
program. 

7.  40%  of  schools  reported  that  some  professional  com*ses  are  available. 

8.  74.4%  of  the  teachers  indicated  that  there  is  an  increase  in  the  interest 
of  teaching  science. 

Mrs.  Katherine  Healy  discussed  "Supervision  as  the  Integrating  Agent 
of  the  School  System"  for  a  few  minutes,  from  the  supervisor's  point  of  view, 
while  Dr.  Mary  Brown  reported  on  the  same  topic  from  a  principal's  view- 
point. 


ENGLISH  SECTION 

CITY  COLLEGE— Friday,  October  20,  1933 

Dr.  Francis  A.  Litz,  Chairman,  presiding 

Dr.  Walter  Barnes,  professor  of  The  Teaching  of  English,  New  York 
University  and  president  of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English, 
.spoke  on  "The  Teaching  of  Composition."  He  said  in  part: 

Many  changes  might  occur  in  composition  and  language  projects  if 
teachers  and  leaders  would  courageously  and  honestly  base  the  work  on  the 
needs  and  desirable  activities  of  girls  and  boys  and  men  and  women  out- 
side of  school.  Scientifically  conducted  surveys  show  that  among  all  people, 
professional  as  well  as  non-professional,  the  English  needs  are  not  primarily 
compositional  in  nature.  Daily  life  demands  group  language  activities.  Such 
activity  may  include  informal  argument,  bits  of  description,  and  clear  ex- 
planation; but  always  it  consists  of  counteraction,  thinking  and  speaking  as 
a  result  of  another's  thinking  and  speaking  first.  Composition  training  in 
school  has  little  application  to  the  normal  group  activities  of  life.  It  does 
not  prepare  girls  and  boys  for  the  give  and  take  of  conversation;  rather  it 
unfits  them  to  participate  in  it  effectively  because  the  qualities  needed  for 
group  activity  differ  from  those  needed  in  composing.  Pupils  are  trained 
through  a  variety  of  experiences.  Therefore  effective  composition  teaching 
would  put  pupils  in  natural  and  genuine  situations  in  which  the  group  talks 
and  devote  time  to  those  types  of  composition  that  are  necessary  for  normal 
social  activity.  These  would  include  conversing,  taking  part  in  informal 
discussion,  giving  explanations  and  instruction,  writing  letters  and  essays, 
taking  part  in  formal  discussion,  making  speeches  for  special  occasions,  par- 
ticipating in  informal  arguments  as  and  when  they  come  up  naturally  within 
a  specific  situation.  There  is  enough  composition  in  life  to  have  it  in  school, 
but  it  should  be  a  part  of  group  conversation  and  discussion  and  should  be 
based  on  the  normal  activities,  interests,  and  needs  of  girls  and  boys  and 
men  and  women  outside  of  school.  This  type  of  work,  Dr.  Barnes  said,  he 
was  pleased  to  find  in  the  Baltimore  Course  of  Study  in  English. 

If  a  curriculum  is  based  on  the  activities  of  life,  it  would  favor  a  type 
of  language  more  colloquial  and  less  bookish.  A  program  guided  by  intel- 
ligence would  require  good  idiomatic  language.  It  would  not  be  radical,' but 
neither  would  it  demand  distinctions  which  are  unnecessary,  and  often  trivial, 
as  revealed  by  Leonard,  "Current  English  Usage."  In  the  interest  of  time 
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economy  it  would  give  up  the  study  of  disputed  forms  and  concentrate  on 
normal  effective  speech.  Such  a  plan  does  not  not  imply  acceptance  of  the 
careless,  slouchy  language  of  the  street;  it  advocates  only  the  natural  terms 
of  the  vernacular.  Whatever  are  the  elements  of  an  effective  style  outside 
of  school  becomes  the  norm  of  the  schoolroom.  This  program  likewise  al- 
lows time  for  attention  to  personality  as  an  aspect  of  effective  language. 

Election  of  officers  followed  Dr.  Barnes'  talk.  Francis  Litz  was  elected 
chairman;  Alice  Mun,  secretary. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Caroline  L.  Ziegler. 


GEOGRAPHY  SECTION 

POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE— Friday,  October  20,  1933 
James  A.  Sensenbaugh,  Chairman,  presiding 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved.  Mr. 
Sensenbaugh  then  asked  for  the  report  of  the  nominating  committee  which 
consisted  of  Miss  Beulah  K.  Dixon,  chairman,  Miss  Lois  Helm  and  Mr. 
Lionel  Yohn.  The  committee  presented  the  following  nominations  for  of- 
ficers for  the  coming  year: 

Chairman,   Miss   Edna   Gebhart,   Manchester,   Md. 

Vice-Chairman,  Miss  Frances  Grimes,  Hagerstown,  Md. 

Secretary,  Miss  Pauline  Riall,  Salisbury,  Md. 

A  motion  was  made  and  seconded  that  the  report  of  the  nominating 
committee  be  accepted.  The  motion  was  carried. 

Following  the  election  of  officers,  the  day's  program  was  presented.  The 
chairman  introduced  Miss  I.  Jewell  Simpson,  Assistant  State  Superintendent, 
who  spoke  on  "What  Constitutes  Good  Geography  Teaching."  Miss  Simp- 
son most  forcefully  struck  the  keynotes  of  good  geography  teaching  by 
pointing  out  and  illustrating  three  essential  factors:  (1)  a  teacher  who  thinks 
geographically  and  actually  applies  geographical  concepts  to  everyday  liv- 
ing; (2)  a  teacher  who  has  a  dynamic  personality,  and  is  therefore  able  to 
inject  into  the  teaching  of  geography  real  enthusiasm  and  vitality;  and  (3) 
the  development  in  boys  and  girls  of  the  ability  to  think  geographically. 
Mr.  E.  Curt  Walther,  Department  of  Geography,  Maryland  State  Normal 
School,  Towson,  was  the  next  speaker.  His  purpose  was  to  carry  further 
the  idea  of  "What  Constitutes  Good  Geography  Teaching."  He  issued  a  warn- 
ing against  the  wild  acceptance  and  attempted  practices  of  such  geographical 
teaching  procedures  as  the  so-called  "Activity  Movement"  and  the  "Prob- 
lem Method,"  or  even  the  movement  for  the  fusion  of  geography  and  his- 
tory. There  is  much  good  to  be  gained  by  the  wise  use  of  each,  but  a  tre- 
mendous waste  of  time  and  energy  if  unwisely  employed.  Miss  Ida  V. 
Flowers,  Principal  of  the  Hamilton  Junior  High  School,  Baltimore,  spoke 
next.  She  emphasized  the  fact  that  good  geography  teaching  leads  to  the 
intelligent  understanding  and  handling  of  current  problems,  and  thereby 
functions  in  aiding  man  to  further  adjust  himself  to  his  natural  environment. 
Miss  Josie  M.  Shea,  Supervisor  of  Geography  in  Junior  High  Schools,  Balti- 
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more,  followed  on  the  program,  speaking  on  the  place  of  drill  in  good  geog- 
raphy teaching.  She  re-emphasized  those  points  which  constitute  good  drill 
and  called  attention  to  the  need  for  carefully  selecting  what  shall  be  drilled. 
Miss  Kathryn  Schnorrenberg,  teacher  of  geography,  Catonsville,  brought  the 
discussion  to  a  close  with  a  brief  but  most  helpful  talk  on  the  use  of  the  text- 
book in  good  geography  teaching. 

The  Music  Room  was  crowded  beyond  its  normal  capacity  and  many 
teachers  were  unable  to  attend  the  meeting  owing  to  the  lack  of  space.  It 
was  reported  as  many  as  seventy-five  or  a  hundred  teachers  left  because 
of  the  crowded  condition. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  4:30  P.  M. 

Margaret  B.  Pahlman,  Secretary. 


WHAT  CONSTITUTES  GOOD  GEOGRAPHY  TEACHING?  (Digest  of  talk) 

By  I.  Jewell  Simpson 
For  Geography  Section  of  State  Teachers'  Association,  October,  1933 
Think  of  yourselves  as  members  of  a  geography  class.  Now  decide  what, 

for  you,  would  constitute  good  geography  teaching. 

1.  As  for  me,  I  want  a  teacher  who  thinks  geographically  because  he 
understands  the  great  influence  that  geographical  environment  has  upon 
the  development  of  life  and  civilization.  For  teaching  of  geography  I  have 
respect  for  effective  procedures  and  worthwhile  activities,  but  I  have  much 
more  respect  for  information. 

I  once  heard  of  a  teacher  who  said  she  didn't  know  where  Iceland  was, 
but  she  knew  three  ways  to  teach  it.  I  want  my  teacher  to  realize  that  the 
location  of  a  country  or  people  is  probably  the  most  important  geographical 
fact  in  its  history.  I  want  my  teacher  to  think  of  the  characteristics  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  Icelanders — their  social  customs,  recreation,  modes  of  travel, 
education,  politics,  occupations,  commerce — in  terms  of  where  Iceland  is; 
of  its  insularity,  topography,  and  resources;  of  who  settled  it;  of  when  and 
why  it  was  settled.  In  other  words,  I  want  my  teacher  to  know  the  relation- 
ships and  interaction  between  natural  surroundings  and  human  activities, 
and  to  be  able  to  apply  this  knowledge  to  concrete  situations.  Response  to 
environment  is  the  keynote. 

2.  I  want  a  teacher  of  the  dynamic  kind,  one  who  can  bring  the  world 
inside  of  four  walls  and  make  it  vivid.  For  teaching  of  geography  I  have 
respect  for  effective  procedures  and  worthwhile  activities,  but  I  have  more 
respect  for  dynamic  personalities.  I  have  seen  some  dull  geography  lessons 
that  had  been  carefully  planned  with  all  the  "steps"  advocated  by  con- 
scientious supervisors  and  by  books  of  methodology;  sometimes  there  was 
evident  the  intelligently  oiled  machinery  of  the  "Morrison  Unit."  These  les- 
sons were  dull,  not  because  of  the  planning,  but  because  they  lacked  the  vital 
spark — the  enthusiastic  interest  of  the  teacher.  You  can't  teach  geography 
like  you  can  arithmetic.  The  aim  is  different,  the  approach  is  different,  the 
way  is  different.  You  can  hate  arithmetic  and  yet  sometimes  do  a  pretty  good 
job  of  teaching  fractions.  But  you  can't  be  a  good  geography  teacher  if  you 
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dislike  geography.  If  you  regard  geography  as  a  bundle  of  dry  facts  your 
pupils  will  so  regard  it.  This  world  of  ours  is  a  wonderful  place.  The  word 
"travel"  opens  up  fascinating  vistas  to  the  imagination;  the  romance  of 
modern  commerce  is  exciting  and  enthralling;  the  underlying  connection  be- 
tween the  great  events  of  history  and  the  geographical  setting  in  which  they 
occur  intrigues  our  permanent  interest.  When  geography  is  alive  with  mean- 
ing it  gets  outside  of  a  book  and  onto  the  earth  and  sea  and  into  the  sky. 
People  and  their  habitat  become  realities.  We  not  only  know  about  people; 
we  know  them  and  feel  with  them. 

3.  Good  geography  teaching  develops  in  boys  and  girls  the  ability  to 
think  geographically. 

More  than  fifty  years  ago  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  in  "The  Poet  at  the 
Breakfast  Table"  observed  that  there  are  "one-story  intellects,  two-story  in- 
tellects, and  three-story  intellects  with  skylights.  All  fact  collectors,  who 
have  no  aim  beyond  their  facts,  are  one-story  men.  Two-story  men  compare, 
reason,  generalize,  using  the  labors  of  the  fact  collectors  as  well  as  their 
own.  Three-story  men  idealize,  imagine,  predict;  their  best  illumination  comes 
from  above,  through  the  skylight." 

What  are  geography  teachers  doing  for  two-story  and  three-story  pu- 
pils? Will  you  be  satisfied  at  the  end  of  the  year  with  a  class  full  of  one- 
story  "animated  gazetters?"  Or  do  you  intend  that  your  pupils  shall  possess 
some  geographic  insight  because  of  constant  practice  throughout  the  school 
year  in  geographic  analysis? 

Let  me  try  to  put  in  another  way  the  idea  introduced  at  the  beginning 
of  my  talk.  The  habit  of  thinking  geographically  means  a  definitely  estab- 
lished technique.  When  such  human  activities  as  travel,  play,  construction, 
and  occupation  are  mentioned,  the  mind  goes  immediately  to  the  natural  en- 
vironment of  river  and  lake,  forest  and  prairie,  soil  and  mineral,  rain  and 
sunshine. 


GRAMMAR  SECTION 

POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE— Friday,  October  20,  1933 
Mrs.  Marguerite  L.  Hopkins,  Chairman,  presiding 
The  "Grammar"  officers  for  next  year  are:  Mrs.  Alice  McCardell  Quick, 
Washington  County,  chairman  and  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Rairigh,  Caroline  County, 
Secretary. 

The  speaker  at  our  meeting  was  Mrs.  Leversia  Powers,  Tacoma  Park 
School,  Montgomery  County.  Subject:  "Teaching  of  Slow  Learning  Children." 
I  have  a  copy  of  the  address  which  I  can  send  you  if  you  so  desire  for  record. 
It  was  an  excellently  prepared  paper.  Our  attendance,  however,  was  small. 

Mary  B.  Rairigh,  Secretary. 


HISTORY  SECTION 

CITY   COLLEGE— Friday,   October  20,   1933 
Miss  Helen  S.  Miller,  Chairman,  presiding 
The  program  consisted  of  a  symposium  on  the  topic:  "Problems  of  the 
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School  and  of  Youth  in  a  Changing  World."  Over  a  hundred  attended  the 
meeting. 

The  first  talk  was  on  "Trends  of  Employment  Among  High  School  Stu- 
dents" by  Miss  Mildred  Belt,  former  Placement  Counselor  of  the  Public 
School  Students."  Dr.  Joel  Seidman  dealt  particularly  with  conditions  in 
depression,  such  changes  were  taking  place  in  industry  that  affected  the  high 
school  student  as,  a  greater  demand  for  non-skilled  office  workers,  higher 
education  requirements,  lower  wages,  a  shift  to  the  less  desirable  occupa- 
tions, and  practically  no  demand  for  inexperienced  workers. 

The  second  talk  was  on  "Employment  Conditions  Faced  by  Some  High 
School  Students."  Dr.  Joel  Seidman  dealt  particularly  with  conditions  in 
the  garment  industry  as  the  speaker  had  aided  Dr.  Hollander  in  his  investi- 
gation of  this  industry  and  had  first-hand  information.  He  gave  many  de- 
tails describing  the  unsanitary  conditions  of  the  factories,  lack  of  medical 
and  nursing  service,  and  the  absence  of  safety  devices.  He  also  found  that  the 
education  level  of  the  factory  worker  was  higher  than  formerly. 

The  third  talk  on  "Unemployment  as  a  Factor  in  the  Home  Environment 
cf  High  School  Students"  was  given  by  Dr.  Naomi  Riches,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  History  at  Goucher  College.  Unemployment  and  lower  wages  have 
made  the  family  more  unstable  and  lowered  the  standards  of  living.  The 
present  high  school  student  will  have  to  deal  with  the  aftermath  of  these 
conditions,  such  as  the  unemployment  of  older  people,  and  the  impovertiza- 
tion  of  large  numbers.  The  school  needs  to  see  that  the  student  understands 
and  gets  the  correct  impressions  of  present  day  questions,  such  as  unem- 
ployment insurance,  old  age  pensions,  and  relief  as  a  function  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

The  fourth  talk  was  on  "The  Place  of  Recreation  in  the  High  School 
Students'  Life."  Miss  Mora  Crossman,  the  Playground  Athletic  League  Field 
Director,  stressed  the  need  of  the  schools  to  train  for  leisure,  the  need  to 
train  for  creative  activities,  which  will  bring  satisfaction  now  as  well  as  in 
adult  life. 

The  fifth  talk  was  called  "The  School  in  a  Changing  Society."  Mr.  Frank 
Trager,  Instructor  in  Philosophy  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  The 
College  for  Teachers,  noted  that  there  was  need  for  social  democracy  and 
that  text  books  should  be  changed  in  order  to  keep  up  with  the  times. 

The  Association  feels  very  much  indebted  to  these  speakers  for  the 
timely  information  and  the  ideas  they  suggested. 

The  officers  for  the  year  1933-34  are  as  follows:  President,  Miss  Helen 
S,  Miller,  Eastern  High  School,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Vice-President,  Miss  Stella 
Bamberger,  Western  High  School,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Miss 
M.  Christine  Blair,  Eastern  High  School,  Baltimore,  Md. 

M.  Christine  Blair,  Secretary. 


HOME  ECONOMICS  SECTION 

ENGLISH  LUTHERAN  CHURCH— Friday,  October  20,  1933 
Miss  Elizabeth  P.  Schantz,  Chairman,  presiding 
An  excellent  exhibit  of  new  material  provided  by  the  Journal  of  Home 
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Economics  had  been  arranged  and  created  a  great  deal  of  interest  among  the 
unusually  large  group  who  attended. 

Reports  were  called  for  and  given  by  the  chairmen  of  Standing  Com- 
mittees. 

Miss  Merle  Ford — Membership 
Miss  Helen  Weber — Journal  Subscriptions 
Miss  Helen  Rippert — Consumers   Guide 
Miss  Edna  McNaughton — Legislative  Committee 
Miss  Marie  Mount — Publicity 
The  speaker  of  the  occasion  was  Dr.  T.  C.  A.  Rennie  of  the  Phipps  Psy- 
chiatric Clinic  at  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  who  spoke  on  the  Home  and  Its 
Influence  on  the  Pre-School  Child.   Dr.  Rennie  suggested  five  contributing 
factors  in  the  Child  Development. 

1.  Physical  Causes 

2.  Parental  or  Family  Unhappiness 

3.  Too  high  expectations  of  what  the  child  should  accomplish 

4.  Unsatisfactory  outlets  for  play 

5.  The  attitudes  of  mother  and  father  in  habit  formation 

The  question  was  asked  "What  are  we  training  for?  What  is  our  goal? 
Is  it  mental  equipment  only — to  develop  the  intelligence?"  Learning  begins 
at  birth;  by  three  months  negative  conditioning  has  set  in  and  conditioned 
reflexes  at  six  months.  Hence  the  exceeding  complexity  of  the  child  mind  in 
habit  training.  The  importance  of  motivation  was  stressed.  To  enable  the 
child  to  attach  value  to  the  activity  or  response  because  of  the  satisfaction 
inate  in  that  activity.  Provide  the  incentive  and  create  discipline.  Such  is  the 
real  meaning  of  discipline.  Behavior  is  a  symptom  There  is  an  explanation 
for  each  act.  "Not  conduct  to  judge,  but  behavior  to  be  interpreted"  should 
be  the  attitude  of  the  psychiatrist  and  teacher.  The  home  is  the  all  important 
factor  in  the  lives  of  each  of  us,  and  the  zealous  thought  that  betters  home- 
making  needs  fostering  wherever  it  may  be  found. 

The  officers   of  the   Maryland  Home  Economics  Association  are:   Miss 
Elizabeth  P.  Schantz,  President,  Western  High  School,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Miss 
Venia  Keeler,  Vice-President,   Extension  Department,   University  of  Mary- 
land; Miss  Merle  Ford,  Treasurer,  3706  N.  Charles  Street,  Baltimore,  Md, 
Miss   Helen   J.   Weber,   Secretary,   3443    Guilford   Terrace,   Baltimore,   Md, 
Elizabeth  Amery,  Councilor,  State  Department  of  Education,  Baltimore,  Md 
Mrs.  Murphy,  Vice-Councilor,  University  of  Maryland. 


INDUSTRIAL  SECTION 

CITY  COLLEGE— Friday,  October  20,  1933 
Harry  Krause,  Chairman,  presiding 
The  Chairman  opened  the  meeting  with  a  few  words  of  greeting  to  the 
teachers  present.  The  speaker  of  the  afternoon,  Mr.  C.  F.  Bauder,  Director 
of  Industrial  Arts,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  was  introduced.  He  took  for  his  topic: 
"A  Look  Forward  In  Industrial  Arts  and  Industrial  Education."  Mr.  Bauder 
distributed  copies  of  his  talk  in  outline  form  to  those  present.  He  then  pro- 
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ceeded  to  enlarge  upon  the  salient  points  of  his  subject.  Some  of  these  points 
are  as  follows: 

"National  recovery  from  the  depression  is  disclosing  important  changes 
in  social  and  economic  conditions.  Many  of  these  changes  are  of  concern  in 
public  school  vocational  educational  programs.  Public  education  is  the  agency 
to  be  looked  to  for  assistance  in:  (a)  Revival  of  apprenticeship  in  industry; 
(b)  broadening  the  knowledge  of  a  worker  in  his  craft  to  increase  his  ver- 
satility; (c)  retraining  a  man  for  service  in  a  new  line  of  work;  (d)  teach- 
ing the  proper  use  of  leisure  time;  (e)  extended  training  of  juveniles  prior 
to  their  acceptance  in  employment." 

Industrial  Arts  and  Vocational  Education  will  be  measured  by  the  way 
they  meet  the  above  requirements. 

After  Mr.  Bauder's  address  the  meeting  entered  into  its  business  ses- 
sion. The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  of  October  21,  1932,  were  read 
and  then  accepted.  The  Section  then  heard  the  report  of  the  nominating 
committee  read  by  Mr.  George  M.  Gaither,  the  chairman,  which  proposed 
Mr.  Allen  Amoss,  Havre  de  Grace,  Md.,  for  chairman,  and  Mr.  Lewis  M. 
Kirby,  Gwynn's  Falls  Park  Junior  High  School,  for  secretary.  They  were 
unanimously  elected  and  the  ballot  was  cast  by  Mr.  Sylvester. 

The  Section  meeting  then  adjourned  and  the  group  meetings  were  car- 
ried out  in  accordance  with  the  program.  The  speakers  for  the  Industrial 
Arts  Group  were:  Mr.  Edward  L.  Longley,  Garrison  Junior  High  School  and 
Mr.  William  F.  Haefner,  Gwynn's  Falls  Park  Junior  High  School,  both  of 
Baltimore.  The  Vocational  Education  Group  had  for  its  speakers  the  fol- 
lowing: Mr.  Arthur  Meyer,  Boys'  Vocational  School  and  Mr.  Sidney  N.  Cher- 
nak,  Boys'  Pre-Vocational  School,  also  of  Baltimore. 

Lewis  MacWilliams  Kirby. 


KINDERGARTEN— PRIMARY   SECTION 

CLIFTON  PARK  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL— Friday,  October  20,  1933 
Miss  Evelyn  Dashiells,  Chairman,  presiding 
The  minutes  of  last  year's  meeting  were  read  and  approved.  Miss  Da- 
shiells then  introduced  Miss  Frances  Dearborn,  Professor  of  Education,  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.,  who  in  turn  introduced  her  friend,  Miss 
Ruth  Barnes,  Head  of  the  Department  of  English,  Ypsilante  Michigan  State 
Normal  School,  the  speaker  of  the  afternoon.  The  topic  for  the  meeting  was 
"Nonsense  Materials  and  What  to  do  With  Them."  Miss  Barnes  opened 
her  meeting  with  the  definition  of  nonsense.  Every  child  has  a  nice  sense 
of  humor.  It  may  not  agree  with  mother's  and  father's  sense  of  humor,  but 
he  does  have  a  sense  of  humor.  A  child  with  a  lack  of  intelligence  quotient 
seldom  gets  a  joke.     Different  children  react  in  different  ways  to  jokes. 

Miss  Barnes  gave  examples  of  different  kinds  of  nonsense  tales. 
I.  Folk  Lore 

A.  The  Noodle  Tale 

1.  These  tales  are  so  totally  improbable  and  utterly  foolish  that  even 
a  child  with  a  one  cylinder  brain  enjoys  them. 
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2.  "The  Three  Sillies"  from  the  English  fairy  tales  is  a  fine  example  of 
pure  nonsense  tales. 

a.  Its  curative  value  in  trying  positions  is  worth  many  doses  of  sar- 
casm. 

3.  "Master  of  All  Masters"  is  a  joy  when  told  for  relaxation  and  amuse- 
ment. Neither  is  that  "queer  ole  man"  who  called  things  by  improper 
names  a  stranger  to  childish  minds. 

a.  Calling  things  by  improper  names  is  an  inherent  joke  with  many 
children. 
B.  The  Whopper  Type 

1.  Sometimes  droll  folk  tales  hide  clever  morals. 

2.  "Jack  and  the  King  Who  Was  A  Great  Gentleman." 

a.  So  great  a  gentleman  was  the  king  that  he  never  said  "you  are  a 
liar."  The  tale  consists  of  events  by  which  Jack  forced  the  rude  words 
from  the  king. 

b.  Seventeen  sermons  on  bragging  could  fail  to  give  the  genuine  les- 
son this  tale  does. 

II.  Poetry 

A.  Pure  portmanteau  nonsense  is  best  arranged  by 

1.  "The  Jabberwocky"  from  Lewis  Carroll's  "Alice  in  Wonderland." 

2.  Our  own  Eugene  Field  has  attempted  portmanteau  poetry  in  imita- 
tion of  Carroll  but  never  quite  accomplished  the  finesse  of  Mr.  Carroll. 

3.  "The  Tale  of  the  Flimflam"  is  another  illustration  of  portmanteau 
poetry. 

B.  Edward  Lear's  "Complete  Nonsense  Book" 

1.  Lear's  ridiculous  combinations  of  some  fact  with  rippling  fun  are 
without  parallel  in  our  language. 

a.  No  one  else  ever  quite  achieves  the  same  effects  from  rare  incon- 
gruity and  the  mock  heoric. 

C.  Laura  E.  Richard's  poetry 

1.  Miss  Richards  is  our  own  countrywoman. 

a.  She  was  raised  upon  Carroll  and  Lear  and  is  passing  their  spirit 
and  rhythm  on  to  our  American  boys  and  girls. 

2.  The  best  known  of  her  poems  are: 

a.  "Geographi" 

b.  "Owl  and  Eel" 

c.  "Song  of  Cornpopper" 

D.  Dialect  Poetry 

1.  Dialect  of  any  sort  draws  a  listening  ear  in  districts  where  it  is  un- 
derstood. 

2.  In  southern  Michigan  where  Indiana  drawls  are  heard  the  child  en- 
joys Riley's  "Raggedy  Man"  and  "Out  At  Ole  Aunt  Mary's." 

E.  The  Satire  is  the  most  clever  type  of  humor. 

1.    "Freddie,  The  Detective"  is  a  satire  on  legal  procedure. 

Miss  Barnes  brought  out  the  fact,  it  may  be  true  that  a  sense  of  humor 
is  born  and  not  made  but  without  a  doubt  it  can  be  cultivated.  Cultivation 
brings  about  a  mental  slant  towards  things  and  people;  a  slant  that  serves 
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much  as  one  grows  up.  Of  all  things  presented  to  man,  one  of  the  most 
valuable  is  a  sense  of  humor.  Riley  says  in  his  "Funniest  Things  I  Know" 
that  the  "funniest  thing  monkeys  do  is  never  to  laugh  like  me  and  you." 

Miss  Barnes  made  an  appeal  to  teachers  to  keep  children  laughing  and  to 
begin  nonsense  training  early  and  to  keep  it  in  the  educational  diet  always. 

Officers  elected  for  1933-34:  Chairman,  Miss  Mary  Norris,  Teacher  of 
Practice,  Grade  1,  School  214,  Coldspring  Lane  and  York  Road,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  home  address — 3026  St.  Paul  Street,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Secretary,  Miss 
Mildred  Hickman,  Principal  Edmonston  School,  Edmonston,  Md.,  home  ad- 
dress— Crisfield,  Md. 

Lydia  R.  Lutz,  Secretary. 


LIBRARY  SECTION 

CITY  COLLEGE— Friday,  October  20,  1933 
Miss  Lenore  M.  Naylor,  presiding 

The  group  was  welcomed  by  Miss  Adelene  J.  Pratt  in  behalf  of  the  Mary- 
land Public  Library  Advisory  Commission,  of  which  she  is  Director.  There 
was  a  brief  business  discussion,  a  letter  of  greeting  from  the  American  Li- 
brary Association  was  read,  and  a  telegram  from  our  Delegate  in  the  Coun- 
cil at  the  Chicago  Conference,  announcing  the  John  Newberry  award.  We 
had  hoped  to  have  Mrs.  Lewis,  whom  we  proudly  claim  as  a  Baltimorean,  as 
our  guest,  and  regretted  that  she  could  not  return  from  Chicago  in  time. 

Since  this  fall  meeting  is  held  in  connection  with  the  annual  conference 
of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association,  and,  by  their  invitation,  is  a 
part  of  their  program,  work  with  children  is  particularly  stressed.  Our  first 
speaker,  Miss  Lucy  M.  Kinlock,  Children's  Librarian  of  the  George  Pease 
Memorial  Library,  Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  gave  an  interesting  talk  on  Norse  Ed- 
das  and  Sagas,  and  at  the  end  told  with  great  charm  "The  Death  of  Balder 
the  Beautiful"  from  the  prose  Edda.  Mr.  Oscar  H.  McPherson,  Librarian  of 
the  John  Dixon  Library,  Lawrenceville  School,  Lawrenceville,  N.  J.,  read 
a  stimulating  paper  on  "The  Preparatory  School  Boy  and  His  Library;  A 
Study  in  Mutual  Opportunities  and  Obligations."  Our  final  speaker  was  Mr. 
Gerald  Johnson,  Baltimore  critic  and  author,  who  talked  delightfully  on 
"Books  and  Backgrounds."  It  was  an  excellent  meeting,  and  was  very  well 
attended  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  had  to  be  held  during  the  week  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  Conference,  which  of  course  attracted  many  of  our  members. 

Abbie  F.  Gammons,  Secretary. 


MATHEMATICS   SECTION 

MONTEBELLO   SCHOOL— Friday,   October  20,   1933 
Miss   Nanette  Roche,   Chairman,   presiding 
Dr.  W.  S.  Schlanch  of  New  York  University  addressed  the  group.  His 
thoughts  were  the  following. 

Every  phase  of  life  is  a  law  of  order,  a  law  of  mathematics.  Mathematics 
can  interpret  society,  business  and  professional  life.  It  can  foretell  the  trend 
of  business  in  the  future  with  its  formulas  and  curves,  based  on  past  pro- 
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cedures.  The  mathematics  teachers  must  bring'  their  life  situations  into  the 
classrooms  and  interpret  them. 

After  Dr.  Schlanch's  address  there  was  a  brief  business  meeting.  The 
same  officers  were  reelected. 

Miss  Nanette  Roche,  Chairman,  3  E.  25th  Street,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Miss 
Agnes  Herbert,  Treasurer,  Clifton  Park  Junior  High  School,  Baltimore,  Md.; 
Mrs.  Evelyn  Nicholson  Spurgin,  Secretary,  Towson  High  School,  Towson,  Md. 

It  is  of  interest  that  about  one  hundred  people  drove  up  to  Cumberland 
from  this  vicinity  to  attend  the  spring  meeting  of  the  mathematics  section 
which  was  held  here  on  April  22,  1933.  Dr.  John  R.  Clarke  from  Columbia 
University  came  down  to  address  the  group. 

Evelyn  Nicholson  Spurgin,  Secretary. 


MUSIC  SECTION 

CITY  COLLEGE— Friday,  October  20,  1933 
Mrs.  Katherine  Ramsey,  Chairman,  presiding 

The  following  program  was  rendered  by  the  Glee  Club  of  Forest  Park 
High  School,  Miss  Genevieve  Butler  conducting. 

"Lovely  Appear" Gounod 

"March  of  the  Musketeers" Jerome  Kern 

"Silent  Heroes"  from  "Chimes  of  Normandy" Planquette 

After  these  numbers,  the  Hampstead  Hill  Junior  High  School  Band, 
which  was  organized  last  April,  played  two  selections  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Elsa  Gerlode. 

"Fealty" Vandercook 

"Attainment" Vandercook 

Mr.  John  Denues,  Director  of  Music  Education,  Baltimore  Public  Schools, 
then  introduced  the  speaker,  Mr.  Lee  M.  Lockhart,  Supervisor  of  Instrumental 
Music,  Department  of  Education,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Mr.  Lockhart,  speaking  on 
"Economy  in  Public  School  Music,"  said  that  many  people  other  than  musi- 
cians, demanded  that  music  be  given  a  large  place  in  education  and  read 
many  excerpts  in  proof  of  his  statement.  He  also  said  that  in  many  cases 
it  was  more  economical  to  keep  music  in  the  curriculum  than  to  abolish  it. 
Mr.  Lockhart  also  presented  a  very  interesting  and  helpful  plan  whereby 
the  teacher  of  vocal  music  may  organize  a  band  and  teach  new  players  to 
take  part  in  it. 

Mr.  Denues  then  asked  those  present  to  stand  in  silence  for  a  minute,  in 
memory  of  Mr.  Thomas  L,  Gibson,  State  Supervisor  of  Music,  who  died  on 
September  24,  1933. 

The  nominating  committee  then  reported  the  following  names  as  nominees 
for  officers  for  the  coming  year — Chairman,  Mrs.  Frances  Jackman  Civis; 
Secretary,  Miss  Margaret  Benson.  A  motion  was  made  and  seconded  that  this 
report  be  accepted  and  by  unanimous  vote  the  motion  was  carried. 

The  meeting  was  then  declared  adjourned. 

Helen  R.  O'Keeffe,  Secretary. 
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PARENT-TEACHER  SECTION 

CITY  COLLEGE— Friday,  October  20,  1933 
Mrs.  H.  Ross  Coppage,  pi*esiding 

The  meeting  was  opened  by  Mrs.  H.  Ross  Coppage  who  emphasized  that 
the  subjects  chosen  had  special  bearing  on  "The  Crisis  In  Education." 

Mrs.  William  T.  Bannerman,  Legislative  Chairman  of  the  National  Con- 
gress of  Parents  and  Teachers,  pointed  out  two  emergency  relief  laws  enacted 
during  the  special  session  of  the  United  States  Congress,  which  permits  the 
use  of  limited  funds  for  educational  purposes.  These  funds  are  available  for 
school  buildings  under  the  public  works  provisions  of  the  National  Recovery 
Act,  and  for  payment  of  teachers'  salaries  on  a  "work  relief"  basis  from 
funds  provided  by  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Act. 

Mr.  W.  Elwood  Baker,  General  Secretary  of  the  National  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers,  explained  the  service  of  the  National  Congress  to 
state  branches,  including  the  details  of  administering  "The  Summer  Roun- 
Up  Of  The  Children,"  the  nation's  greatest  health  project  in  the  interest  of 
the  pre-school  child.  Specific  information  concerning  any  phase  of  Parent 
Education  can  be  obtained  from  the  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers.  These  are  contributions  which  local  parent-teacher  associations 
may  use  effectively  during  the  crisis  in  education. 

Registration  showed  forty-five  members  present.  County  delegates  ex- 
ceeded former  years,  in  numbers. 

Officers  for  the  incoming  year:  Mrs.  H.  Ross  Coppage,  President;  Mrs. 
Fred  H.  Cook,  Secretary. 

Mrs.  Fred  H.  Cook,  Secretary. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  SECTION 

CITY  COLLEGE— Friday,  October  20,  1933 

Because  of  Dr.  Burdick's  illness,  Mr.  H.  S.  Callowhill  of  the  Playground 
Athletic  League,  acted  as  chairman  of  the  Physical  Education  Section  meet- 
ing at  the  Baltimore  City  College  on  Friday,  October  20,  1933. 

The  following  people  participated  in  the  program: 

Dr.  James  F.  Rogers,  M.  D.,  Department  of  the  Interior,  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, Washington,  D.  C,  talked  on  "Posture." 

Dr.  Dorothy  C.  Adams,  Playground  Athletic  League,  talked  on  Color 
Blindness — some  recent  results  from  family  studies. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Ferguson,  State  Field  Leader,  Playground  Athletic  League, 
talked  on  the  new  Maryland  School  Bulletin — "A  Seasonal  Program  of  Phy- 
sical Education  Activities  for  High  School  Boys  and  Girls  of  Maryland." 

Demonstration  of  Rhythmic  Movements — Pupils  of  Miss  Marie  Simes, 
Notre  Dame,  Charles  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

The  officers  are  as  follows:  William  Burdick,  M.  D.,  President,  7  E.  Mul- 
berry Street,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Miss  Bertha  M.  Schools,  Secretary,  3  E.  25th 
Street,  Baltimore,  Md.     There  were  about  ninety-five  people  at  the  meeting. 

L.  K.  Miller,  Secretary. 
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COLOR  VISION;  SOME  RECENT  RESULTS  IN  FAMILY  STUDIES 

For  the  benefit  of  those  of  you  who  are  not  familiar  -with  the  subject, 
let  me  first  define  the  term  color-blindness,  as  I  have  used  it  in  this  paper. 
There  are  two  main  divisions  of  the  visual  defect  known  as  color  blindness, 
namely:  congenital  color  blindness  and  acquired  color  blindness.  The  acquir- 
ed form,  associated  with  the  development  of  any  of  several  progressive  di- 
seases of  the  eye,  need  not  concern  us.  Of  the  congenital  variety  there  are 
again  two  main  divisions,  total  and  partial.  Congenital  total  color  blindness, 
in  which  all  colors  appear  as  shades  of  grey,  is  exceedingly  rare  and  there- 
fore a  thing  apart  from  this  discussion.  Congenital  partial  color-blindness 
is  again  of  either  of  two  types:  first,  blue-yellow  blindness,  in  which  a  sense 
ox  both  blue  and  yellow  is  lacking.  This  again  is  so  rare  as  to  be  negligible. 
Second,  red-green  blindness,  which  is  the  common  form  of  color  blindness,  and 
in  which  a  sense  of  either  red  or  green,  or  both  red  and  green,  is  lacking. 
Its  outstanding  feature  is  inability  to  distinguish  between  red  and  green; 
ir>  some  cases  if  a  red  is  of  a  sufficient  intensity  it  may  apparently  be  sensed — 
similarly  with  green.  But  in  general  the  red-green  color  blind  individual  fails 
to  distinguish  between  these  two  colors.  It  is  this  individual  to  whom  I 
shall  refer  simply  as  "color-blind"  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  term. 

Under  its  Lawrence  Memorial  Association  Research  Fund  the  Playground 
Athletic  League  has  for  the  past  ten  years  been  carrying  on  medical  field 
research  work.  The  use  of  this  Lawrence  Fund  is  determined  by  a  commit- 
tee composed  of  Dr.  H.  S.  Jennings,  (biologist,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity) Dr.  C.  B.  Davenport,  Chairman  (of  the  Eugenics  Record  Office  of 
the  Carnegie  Institution,  at  Cold  Spring  Harbor),  Dr.  Raymond  Pearl,  (bio- 
logical statistician,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Hygiene  and  Public 
Health),  Dr.  Roswell  H.  Johnson,  (Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  American 
Eugenics  Society);  Ex-officio:  Dr.  William  Burdick,  (Director  of  the  Play- 
ground Athletic  League),  and  Mr.  Robert  Garrett,  (President  of  the  League.) 

For  several  years  past  the  general  physical  examination  of  the  County 
High  School  boys  and  girls,  made  by  the  Playground  Athletic  League's 
physician  in  the  field,  has  included  a  test  of  color  vision.  The  results  of  the 
first  several  thousand  of  these  tests  were  reported  to  this  association  by  Dr. 
Schneider  at  the  annual  meeting  in  1931.  Although  many  of  you  here  today 
heard  that  report  of  two  years  ago  I  should  like  to  remind  you  of  Dr. 
Schneider's  data:  Of  six  thousand  odd  high  school  students  tested,  of  whom 
approximately  half  were  boys,  half  girls,  one  hundred  and  forty-six  boys, 
forty-three  girls,  were  found  to  be  color  blind — roughly  5  per  cent  of  the 
Doys  and  1  per  cent  only  of  the  girls.  But,  not  only  five  times  as  many  color 
blind  boys  as  girls:  the  handicap  in  a  girl  affected  was  found  to  be  usually 
of  much  lesser  degree — what  has  been  termed  a  "confusion  of  colors"  rather 
than  marked  or  even  moderate  color-blindness,  such  as  occurred  in  most  of 

Dr.  Schneider  found  no  evidence  that  this  congenital  defect  in  color  vision 
was  associated  with  either  any  other  disturbance  of  visual  function  or  any 
the  boys  affected. 

deficiency  of  mentality.     He  was  impressed  by  the  fact  that  many  of  his 
color  blind  subjects  were  unaware  of  their  dilemma,  and  were  correspondingly 
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argumentative  about  it. 

From  these  results  of  Dr.  Schneider's  study  the  committee  decided  to 
take  a  point  of  departure.  Three  of  the  six  being  primarily  students  of 
genetics,  and  Dr.  Burdick  being  himself  somewhat  color  blind,  their  interest 
turned  to  the  family  incidence  of  this  condition.  This  they  have  commissioned 
me  to  investigate,  using  for  material,  as  far  as  possible,  the  families  of  the 
individual  County  High  School  boys  and  girls  who  had  already  been  found 
by  Dr.  Schneider  to  exhibit  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  color  blindness. 

Now  the  family  incidence  of  color  blindness,  in  other  words  the  evidence 
as  to  the  hereditary  mechanism  concerned  in  the  transmission  of  the  defect 
from  generation  to  generation — niay  not  appeal  to  you  as  of  any  particular 
importance.  In  itself  it  is  perhaps  more  interesting  than  significant.  That 
color  blindness  is  inherited  is  now  indubitable;  that  it  is  of  the  group  of  in- 
herited characteristics  spoken  of  as  sex-linked — that  is,  occurring  in  the 
main  in  only  one  of  the  two  sexes — is  also  firmly  established.  The  import- 
ance, then,  of  such  a  study  as  this  lies  in  the  light  it  may  be  expected  to  shed 
on  the  inheritance  of  other  characteristics  less  readily  studied — especially 
other  sex-linked  characteristics — which  other  characteristics  are  in  them- 
selves cf  vital  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  individual  exhibiting  them,  as 
well  as  to  the  probable  status  and  welfare  of  his  or  her  offspring. 

Recent  advances  in  the  technique  of  examining  color  vision  have  shown 
clearly  that  the  condition  known  as  color  blindness  occurs  not  only  in  a  clean- 
cut,  pronounced  and  definite  manner — that  is  simply  and  readily  demonstrable 
even  to  the  unwillingly  convinced  subject — but  that  there  exists  also  all 
gradations  from  this  more  marked  condition  down  to  very  slight  variations 
from  the  normal.  With  the  Ishihara  card  test  these  varying  degrees  of  the 
defect  may  be  picked  out  fairly  readily  with  a  minimum  expenditure  of  time 
and  a  minimum  investment  in  equipment.  (Indeed,  the  test  is  so  comparatively 
simple  that  it  must  within  the  near  future  become  as  standard  in  our  school 
systems  as  vaccination  against  smallpox.) 

Because  of  the  relative  ease  with  which  these  differing  variations  from 
the  normal  may  be  determined  it  should  be  possible,  from  a  study  of  the  in- 
heritance of  color  blindness,  to  fill  in  certain  details  and  gaps  in  our  present 
knowledge  of  the  inheritance  of  sex-linked  characters  in  general,  which  de- 
tails and  gaps  have  both  practical  and  theoretical  genetic  importance.  Any 
further  light  that  can  be  thrown  on  the  inheritance  of  such  other  sex-linked 
characters  as  congenital  myopia,  optic  atrophy,  night-blindness,  otosclerosis, 
hemophilia,  etc.,  will  be  more  than  welcomed  by  clinicians  and  laymen  alike. 

This  schedule  for  recording  our  data  which  I  am  now  handing  you  was 
drawn  up  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Davenport  and  Dr.  Pearl.  Let  me  first 
say  a  few  words  about  the  other  data  covered  in  the  record  before  turning 
in  more  detail  to  the  Ishihara  color  vision  test. 

The  term  "Propositus"  may  perhaps  be  unfamiliar  to  you.  The  proposi- 
tus is  the  individual  in  each  family  with  whom  the  study  of  that  particular 
family  originates — in  this  instance  the  color  blind  high  school  boy  or  girl, 
first  located  by  Dr.  Schneider's  previous  work. 

The  blood  pressure  and  pulse  records  are  included  because  we  are  still 
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far  too  ignorant  as  to  the  limits  of  the  normal  readings  in  each  of  them, 
and  are  therefore  taking  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  gain  further  infor- 
mation along  that,  I  should  say  entirely  unrelated  line. 

No  records  of  blood  groups,  represented  in  the  families  under  study, 
have  as  yet  been  made.  Certain  families  may  later  be  selected  on  the  basis 
of  the  likelihood  of  their  yielding  interesting  results,  judging  from  the  facts 
of  inheritance  of  color  blindness  in  the  same  family  group. 

Inquiry  is  made  as  to  other  sex-linked  characters  in  close  relatives — 
twinning  is  included  in  this  group  as  a  matter  of  convenience  only;  data  on 
color  blindness  in  twins  is  of  more  significance  probably  in  the  study  of  the 
degree  of  similarity  in  different  kinds  of  twins  than  in  the  study  of  color 
blindness.  Thus  far  no  instance  has  been  found  of  the  occurrences  of  both 
color  blindness  and  any  other  of  these  sex-linked  characteristics  in  one  and 
the  same  family.  However,  the  other  conditions,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  myopia  (neai'-sightedness),  are  more  rare  than  is  color  blindness.  And 
so  I  hope  later  to  reverse  the  order  of  things  and  examine  for  color  blindness 
a  fair  number  of  cases  of  each  of  the  five  conditions  listed. 

Optic  atrophy  is  evidenced  by  progressive  blindness  during  youth  or  early 
adult  years.  Otosclerosis,  similarly,  by  premature  progressive  deafness. 
Night  blindness  is  exactly  what  its  name  implies,  in  an  individual  whose  sight 
by  day  is  quite  adequate.  Hemophilia,  as  you  know,  is  the  "bleeding",  brought 
to  public  attention  by  its  occurrence  in  two  of  the  European  royal  families — 
those  of  Russia  and  Spain. 

Color  blindness,  like  "bleeding"  is  sex-linked  with  the  factor  for  male- 
ness — that  is,  although  transmitted  through  the  mother,  from  her  father  to 
her  son,  she  herself  does  not  show  the  defect,  presumably,  unless  she  also 
inherits  it  from  her  mother  as  well  as  from  her  father.  And  as  has  already 
been  mentioned,  when  she  does  show  the  defect,  it  is  usually  of  much  lesser 
degree  than  occurs  in  either  her  father  or  her  son. 

A  striking  and  clean-cut  example  of  this  sex-linkage  is  shown  in  our 
record  of  a  family  of  four  sons,  three  of  whom  I  found  upon  examination  to 
be  color  blind,  and  color  blind  to  closely  the  same,  rather  marked  degree. 
This  rough  chart  of  the  family  tree  shows  the  situation  more  clearly  and 
quickly  than  a  description  in  words  can  do.  Unfortunately  for  our  study  the 
mother  of  these  four  sons  has  no  living  brothers  or  sisters.  She  herself,  upon 
examination,  shows  normal  color  vision;  the  father  of  the  boys  similarly 
shows  normal  color  vision.  Her  father,  although  not  living  and  therefore 
not  subjected  to  test,  was  notoriously  color  blind.  Because  it  was  evident  it 
is  fair  to  assume  that  his  color  blindness  also  was  rather  marked,  for  its 
existence  is  known  to  a  person  or  his  family  only  when  it  is  fairly  pro- 
nounced, unless  some  special  test  has  been  used. 

I  may  say  at  this  point  that  not  more  than  one  out  of  ten  of  these  color 
blind  boys  and  girls  of  high  school  age  that  I  have  examined  has  been  in  the 
least  aware  that  his  or  her  color  vision  was  in  any  way  different  from  that 
of  those  around  about  them,  until  Dr.  Schneider  first  put  them  through  the 
Ishihara  test.  As  further  evidence  on  this  point  in  one  of  the  families  studied 
the  maternal  grandfather  of  the  propositus  was  found  to  be  definitely  color 
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blind  and  quite  unaware  of  that  fact.  His  age  is  approaching  seventy  years, 
but  in  his  occupation  as  farmer  he  has  happened  never  to  meet  circumstances 
such  as  to  show  him  his  deficiency. 

Somewhat  in  contrast  to  this  grandfather's  situation  is  that  of  a  Mc- 
Donogh  School  boy.  I  had  the  privilege  of  testing  the  members  of  the  1933 
graduating  class  of  McDonogh  School  shortly  before  their  graduation.  I 
had  told  the  headmaster  of  the  school  that,  although  the  incidence  of  color 
blindness  in  boys  is  between  five  and  ten  per  cent,  so  small  a  group  as  his 
graduating  class  of  sixty  odd  boys  might  well  show  no  instance  of  the  de- 
fect— for  of  course  the  per  cent  incidence  is  based  on  many  thousands  of 
records  and  cannot  be  expected  to  hold  for  a  small  group.  Imagine  then  my 
own  surprise  when  the  first  boy  in  the  class  to  be  tested  turned  out  to  be 
definitely  color  blind.  The  situation  was  rendered  dramatic  by  the  fact  that 
the  lad  had  his  plans  fully  made  for  entering  the  Coast  Guard  Service — from 
which  he  will  of  course  be  barred  on  account  of  his  color  blindness.  (It  may 
interest  you  to  know  that  the  color  vision  test  used  at  Annapolis,  although 
not  the  Ishihara  test  itself,  is  a  very  similar  German  card-reading  test,  the 
Stilling  test.)  Among  those  sixty  boys  ready  to  choose  and  enter  each  his 
future  vocation  there  proved  to  be  six  who  were  more  or  less  color  blind,  no 
one  of  whom  was  aware  of  his  deficiency. 

This  unawareness  of  color  blindness  in  the  color  blind  individual  himself 
as  well  as  in  his  family  and  friends  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  unconsciously 
compensates  for  his  deficiency.  He  learns  to  name  colors  quite  accurately, 
considering  his  handicap,  and  to  match  them  and  choose  between  them,  un- 
less his  defect  is  quite  pronounced. 

This  brings  out  the  fact  that  there  are  differences  between  colors  apart 
from  their  color,  so  to  speak — that  is,  differences  in  brightness.  Take  the 
matter  of  traffic  lights,  for  instance,  and  stop  to  consider  that  the  three 
lights  are  arranged  always  in  the  same  order.  It  is  possible  to  tell  which 
one  is  illuminated  without  any  sense  of  the  color  of  the  particular  light  that 
is  operating.  And  of  course  in  the  matter  of  traffic  there  is  always  what  the 
other  fellow  is  doing  as  a  guide. 

Stop  also  to  consider  that  there  is  no  proof  that  what  you  and  I  agree 
to  call  red  appears  the  same  to  you  as  it  appears  to  me.  The  ability  of  the 
color  blind  individual  unconsciously  to  "get  away  with"  the  situation  is  thus 
readily  explained.  It  is  this  ability  to  compensate  without  a  realization  of 
the  process  that  gives  the  testing  of  the  color  vision  of  the  school  child  its 
truly  great  importance.  To  quote  from  Dr.  J.  Drever's  introduction  to  Mary 
Collins'  Colour-Blindness:  "Of  course,  if  colour  blindness  were  a  rarely  oc- 
curring condition,  the  fact  that  it  constituted  a  serious  handicap  in  various 
occupations  would  be  of  relatively  small  significance.  But  it  is  by  no  means 
rare.  A  condition  that  occurs  among  men  so  frequently  as  this,  and  that  in- 
volves, to  such  an  extent,  incapacity  for  the  performance  of  various  duties 
and  various  kinds  of  work,  clearly  demands  the  most  serious  consideration,  in 
order  that  danger  to  the  community  or  hardship  to  the  individual  may  be 
avoided  or  minimized.  The  matter  is  sufficiently  important  to  justify  the 
testing  of  all  children  during  the  school  period,  and  in  connection  with  the 
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ordinary  medical  examination.  Much  individual  hardship  might  be  avoided 
in  this  way;  the  precautions  against  danger  to  the  community  are  already 
comparatively  sufficient  and   satisfactory." 

To  return  to  the  family  studies,  you  will  observe  that  the  reverse  side 
of  the  schedule  is  left  blank.  This  allows  of  recording  various  items  of  in- 
terest as  they  come  up,  and  in  particular  affords  space  for  a  hasty  diagram  of 
the  make-up  of  the  family  under  consideration.  The  ideal  families  for  a 
study  in  inheritance  are  of  course  those  in  "which  there  are  three  successive 
generations,  complete,  available  for  observation — that  is,  both  parents,  all 
four  grandparents,  and  a  group  of  children.  It  is  surprising  how  few  chil- 
dren of  high  school  age  have  all  four  grandparents  living.  What  few  such 
families  there  are  I  am  selecting  for  study  first,  followed  by  those  in  which 
a  girl  has  been  found  to  be  color  blind — since  in  her  case  we  may  expect  to 
find  that  the  condition  is  present  in  both  her  father's  and  mother's  families. 
Beyond  that  point  selection  is  on  the  basis  of  living  maternal  grandparents 
or  on  that  of  several  instances  of  color  blindness  among  the  children.  I  am 
taking  notes  on  the  occurrence  of  other  defects  of  vision,  also  on  the  oc- 
currence of  left-handedness  in  each  family  recorded. 

A  minor  question  that  has  interested  me  is  that  of  in  how  far  fatigue 
enters  into  the  picture  of  color  blindness,  that  is,  fatigue  of  the  retina.  For 
m  some  instances  there  is  a  momentary  impression  of  color  that  is  so  fleeting 
as  to  be  difficult  for  the  subject  to  describe  exactly,  but  at  the  same  time  so 
definite  an  impression  with  him  that  it  cannot  be  doubted. 

At  the  present  stage  of  this  study  I  am  as  yet  unprepared  to  express 
any  definite  conclusions  as  to  the  possible  association  of  color  blindness  with 
other  abnormal  conditions,  such  as  mental  deficiency,  other  visual  defect,  left 
handedness,  (my  interest  there  is  in  the  inheritance  of  left-handedness  itself 
rather  than  in  its  possible  association  with  any  other  condition),  other  sex- 
linked  pathological  conditions,  etc.  I  have,  however,  reached  a  very  firm 
conclusion  as  to  the  value  of  the  material  that  is  being  assembled  to  a  truly 
scientific  consideration  of  at  least  a  branch  of  that  illusive  subject — human 
inheritance. 

(signed)   Dorothy  Cobb  Adams,  M.  D. 


scie:nxe  SECTION 

CITY  COLLEGE— Friday,  October  20,  1933 
Mary  C.  Carroll,  Chairman,  presiding 
The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  chairman,  Miss  Mary  C.  Carroll, 
who   summarized   the  work  of  the   Science   Committee  and  introduced  the 
speakers.  The  program  was  as  follows. 

Trees  of  Maryland F.  W.  Besley,  State  Forester 

Conservation  of  Bird  Life  in  Maryland....E.  L.  Le  Compte,  State  Game  "Warden 

Recent  Conservation  Enactments  in  Md T.  Barton  Harrington,  Speaker 

House  of  Delegates 

Louis  Agassiz  and  Elementary  Science  Teachers Dr.   Otis  W.  Caldwell, 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 
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Science  Exhibits  from: 

(1)  The  Garden  Clubs,  Conservation  Committee Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Clark 

(2)  School  No.  221 Miss  Augusta   Dellone,  Principal 

(3)  School   No.   231 Miss    Margaret   Hirshman,   Principal 

(4)  School  No.  22 Miss  Mary  C.  Kerr,  Principal 

(5)  School   No.   68 Miss   Nellie   Logan,   Principal 

(6)  School   No.   232 Miss   Grace   Rawlings,    Principal 

(7)  School  No.  1 Miss  Alexina  Stidham 

A  business  meeting  followed  in  which  the  officers  were  elected  for  the 

next  session  in  1934 — Chairman,  Miss  Mary  C.  Carroll,  2830  E.  Baltimore 
Street,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Secretary,  Mr.  Edward  G.  Stapleton,  Principal,  Tow- 
son  High  School,  Towson,  Md.  There  were  about  190  persons  present. 


SUMMARY  OF  SCIENCE  LECTURES 
Recent  Conservation  Enactments  In  Maryland 

T.  Barton  Harrington,  Speaker,  House  of  Delegates,  Maryland 

Maryland  with  its  rich  and  diversified  natural  resources,  has  within  the 
past  few  years,  under  the  guidance  of  active  and  competent  administrative 
officials,  brought  to  the  attention  of  its  General  Assembly  certain  conditions 
concerning  its  natural  resources  which  needed  correction. 

One  of  the  main  sources  of  revenue  for  many  persons  in  the  state  lies 
in  the  waters  of  the  bay  and  numerous  rivers  which  indent  its  shores.  From 
the  days  of  the  earliest  settlers  fishing,  crabbing  and  oystering  have  given 
livelihood  to  many  families.  For  years  we  have  had  legislation  on  the  Statute 
books  of  the  state  governing  the  seasons  when  sea  food  could  be  removed 
lawfully  from  the  waters  and  the  methods  whereby  such  occupations  were 
to  be  carried  out.  Such  laws  were  passed  for  the  purpose  of  conserving  for 
posterity  our  natural  sea  food  resources  and  to  prevent  their  depletion  and 
gradual  extinction. 

The  Purse  Net  Bill  became  law  in  1931  and  outlawed  the  so  called  purse 
or  buck  nets  which  were  termed  by  conservationists  to  constitute  a  destructive 
and  wasteful  form  of  commercial  fishing. 

The  session  of  1933  banned  the  introduction,  the  cultivation  or  the  plant- 
ing of  the  Japanese  oyster.  The  act  which  accomplished  this  is  general  and 
excludes  all  oysters  which  are  not  common  to  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic 
coast  area.  The  Japanese  oyster  is  extraordinarily  fertile,  grows  rapidly  and 
is  capable  of  hybridizing.  The  fear  was  expressed  that  the  introduction  of 
this  type  of  oyster  would  gradually  crowd  out  the  native  species;  this  oyster 
is  also  inferior  in  quality  and  flavor  and  is  capable  of  introducing  dangerous 
marine  parasites. 

Another  step  in  furthering  the  conservation  of  our  sea  food  resources 
was  taken  by  the  1933  General  Assembly.  The  purse  net  act  passed  in  1931 
did  not  apply  to  the  Potomac  River  for  the  compact  made  between  Maryland 
and  Virginia  in  1785  granted  to  the  residents  of  both  states  equal  rights  to 
the  products  of  the  waters  of  this  river.  The  act  bans  the  purse  net  when 
the  Virginia  legislature  passes  a  concurrent  act. 
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The  disastrous  storm  last  August  focused  the  attention  of  the  people 
of  the  state  to  the  situation  at  Ocean  City.  This  town  lies  on  a  long  narrow 
island,  the  ocean  on  one  side  and  Sinepuxent  Bay  on  the  other.  The  body 
of  water  between  this  island  and  the  mainland  is  very  extensive  and  under 
proper  conditions  will  produce  a  wealth  of  oysters,  clams  and  crabs.  For 
the  production  of  such  food  crops  there  must  be  a  constant  flow  of  salt  water. 
There  were  no  natural  openings  from  the  ocean  to  the  bay  except  several 
which  were  made  by  severe  storms  within  the  past  century;  these  openings 
were  not  permanent  and  were  gradually  filled  up  with  the  sand  borne  by  the 
tide.  During  the  recent  storm  several  inlets  were  opened  and  the  water 
of  the  ocean  washed  into  the  bay.  The  same  thing  occurred  about  ten  years 
ago  and  after  that  time  the  food  crops  increased.  Gradually  these  inlets  were 
closed.  The  act  of  1931  provided  the  sum  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  for 
opening  and  maintaining  an  inlet  into  the  bay,  and  constructing  jetties  to 
keep  it  open.  This  naturally  opened  inlet  made  last  summer  will  reduce 
somewhat  the  construction  costs  and  the  Federal  Government  under 
the  Public  Works  Program  will  assist  the  state  financially.  The  inlet  will 
also  serve  as  a  channel  for  fishing  boats  to  discharge  their  cargoes  at  Ocean 
City  and  will  also  enable  them  to  replenish  their  supplies. 

Another  advance  in  conserving  the  natural  resources  of  the  state  was 
made  by  the  Water  Resources  Act  of  1933.  The  act  gives  the  state  control 
over  any  appropriation  or  use  of  surface  and  underground  waters.  It  creates 
a  commission  and  gives  to  that  body  control  over  the  erection  of  dams,  reser- 
voirs, and  any  water-way  obstruction. 


LOUIS  AGASSIZ  AND  ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE  TEACHERS 

Otis  W.  Caldwell,  Institute  of  School  Experimentation,  Teachers  College 
Columbia   University 

I.  Introductory 

of  Swiss-French  ancestry.  B  in  Switzerland,  1807.  His  mother,  Rose 
Mayor  Asassiz,  an  especially  gifted  woman.  She  engaged  his  childhood  in- 
terest in  animals  and  plants.  As  a  small  boy,  was  sent  to  boarding  schools, 
where  he  kept  up  his  interest  in  and  collections  of  natural  history  objects, 
both  alive  and  dead.  His  living  room  so  cluttered  up  with  rocks,  birds'  nests, 
live  turtles,  snakes,  etc.  that  he  was  often  hard-pressed  in  his  relations  with 
his  landlady  who  had  prejudices  against  unexpected  encounters  with  leering 
turtles,  crawling  snakes,  and  unduly  friendly  mice  while  she  was  attending 
to  the  boy's  room.  Even  the  piles  of  stones  gathered  by  constant  excursions 
seemed  wholly  unnecessary  to  the  succession  of  landladies  in  whose  care  the 
boy  was  successively  placed. 

This  boy's  interest  in  natural  history  was  interpreted  as  indicating  that 
he  should  prepare  for  a  medical  career,  and  plans  were  thus  made.  But  he 
regularly  deserted  his  pre-medical  requirements  to  follow  his  fundamental 
scientific  interests.  He  studied  fossils  of  fish,  was  granted  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  philosophy  at  Erlangen,  then  to  fulfill  a  promise  to  his  family, 
completed  his  medical  course,  taking  the  medical  degree.  This  is  of  particular 
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interest  since  it  illustrates  the  period  when  natural  science  subjects  were  be- 
ing separated  from  the  practice  of  medicine.  But  his  renown,  already  great, 
Avas  for  his  studies  in  geology,  particularly  fossil  geology. 

If.  Agassiz  comes  to  America 

In  1846  Agassiz  was  invited  to  give  the  Lowell  lectures  in  Boston,  but 
he  accepted  chiefly  to  study  geology  in  America.  He  visited  several  uni- 
versities, and  became  so  interested  in  American  geology  that  two  years  later 
he  became  a  regular  member  of  Harvard's  faculty,  as  professor  of  zoology. 
His  interests  were  in  natural  history  as  a  whole,  and  he  soon  became  to  be 
so  recognized.  He  is  one  of  this  country's  best  illustrations  of  the  fact  that 
a  man  may  be  a  thoroughly  good  scientist  in  one  or  a  few  fields,  and  also 
have  extended  and  useful  knowledge  in  several  related  fields. 

His  impetuous  nature  had  both  good  and  bad  effects.  His  warm  friend- 
ship caused  one  Bostonian  to  say  that  "one  had  less  need  of  an  overcoat  in 
passing  Agassiz's  house  than  any  other  in  Cambridge,"  a  statement  not  with- 
out meaning  to  those  familiar  with  the  scholarly  reserve  of  early  Harvard 
days.  The  same  warm  enthusiasm  was  expressed  when  he  took  issue  violently 
against  the  claims  of  Darwin,  which  were  published  early  in  Agassiz's  Har- 
vard career.  On  one  occasion  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  and  her  husband  went 
to  hear  Agassiz  denounce  Darwin.  His  arguments  were  fervid  but  not  con- 
vincing. As  they  later  walked  home,  Mr.  Stowe  remarked  to  Mrs.  Stowe,  "If 
those  are  the  true  arguments  against  Darwin,  Darwin  must  be  correct." 

III.  Agassiz  and  training  natural  history  teachers. 

Agassiz's  second  wife  was  Elizabeth  Cabot  Carey  of  Boston.  Already 
known  as  a  writer  and  friend  of  public  education,  Mrs.  Agassiz  fitted  well 
into  Agassiz's  work.  Long  after  his  death  Mrs.  Agassiz  went  about  to 
teachers'  meetings,  constantly  teaching  and  stimulating  interest  in  natural 
history.  It  was  not  then  popular  for  teachers  to  be  much  interested  in  things 
out-of-doors.  Lessons,  then  as  now  in  many  places,  were  learned  from  books 
and  recited  to  a  bookish  teacher.  Agassiz  sought  to  have  teachers  learn 
from  the  things,  experiences,  and  ways  of  thinking,  of  which  good  books  are 
made.  The  common  slavery  to  books  caused  such  distress  to  Agassiz  that  he 
went  to  the  opposite  extreme  and  said  "Study  nature,  not  books."  Accepting 
this  as  advice  of  the  master,  many  teachers  undertook  to  discard  books.  It 
has  taken  us  a  good  while  to  learn  that  books,  are,  or  at  least  should  be,  the 
records  and  the  plans  for  study  by  those  who  are  already  fully  experienced  in 
contacts  with  nature;  and  that  students  need  to  study  nature,  but  also  need 
the  records  and  plans  recorded  by  those  of  more  extended  experience.  We 
would  now  revise  Agassiz's  dictum  by  saying  "Study  nature  and  books,"  or 
possibly  it  should  be  "Study  nature,  then  books,"  though  I  do  not  doubt  that 
many  a  youngster  gets  his  strongest  stimulus  to  study  nature  from  something 
he  has  read  in  a  good  book. 

IV.  Agassiz,  Penikese  and  leading  naturalists 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  above  all  else,  Agassiz  was  a  teacher.  His 
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ablest  reviewer  says  of  him,  "As  a  teacher  of  science  he  was  extraordinarily 
skillful,  certainly  the  ablest  America  has  ever  known."  Because  of  this 
teacher's  fire  he  sought  to  bring  together  the  students  for  America's  first 
summer  school  of  natural  history.  He  persuaded  a  Mr.  Anderson  to  finance 
a  school  for  fifty  students  on  Penikese  Island,  in  Buzzards  Bay,  18  miles 
from  the  shore.  The  school  was  announced  for  the  summer  of  1873.  Ap- 
plications exceeded  accommodations,  and  50  persons  were  selected.  At  first 
Agassiz  said  "No  women,"  but  Lucretia  Crocker,  and  others  were  accepted 
when  their  keen  interest  in  natural  history  and  public  education  had  been 
demonstrated.  The  fifty  chosen  students  for  this  first  summer  school  include 
such  names  as  Lucretia  Crocker,  life-long  teacher  of  natural  history;  Burt 
G.  Wilder,  Cornell's  eminent  student  of  the  human  brain;  Scudder,  world- 
famed  entomologist;  Jordan,  par-excellence  student  of  fishes;  Straight,  nor- 
mal school  teacher  of  science;  and  others  eminent  in  their  achievements 
which  most  of  them  credit  to  the  guidance  initiated  in  one  short  summer  by 
the  great  teacher  who  always  encouraged  truthful  acquaintance  with  nature 
as  one  of  the  essential  foundations  of  a  sound  education. 

We  now  commend  to  you  not  only  a  study  of  nature,  but  a  study  of  such 
great  teachers  as  was  Louis  Agassiz. 


SUMMARY  OF  ILLUSTRATED  TALK  ON  "TREES  OF  MARYLAND" 

By  Karl  E.  Pfeiffer,  Assistant  State  Forester 

Maryland  has  223,000  acres  of  woodland  or  35  per  cent  of  the  land  area. 

It  is  the  meeting  ground  of  the  northern  and  southern  species. 

The  physiographic  provinces  roughly  are  the  boundaries  of  the  tree  types. 
The  southern  species  are  found  in  the  Coastal  Plain,  the  northern  species  in 
the  Appalachian  Plateau,  and  mixture  in  the  Piedmont  area. 

The  individual  trees  may  be  identified  by  a  combination  of  several  char- 
acteristics such  as: — Form,  bark,  flower,  leaf  and  fruit. 

The  make  up  of  a  tree  is  very  similar  to  a  human  being,  in  that  it  has 
an  outside  covering,  the  bark,  we  have  the  skin;  under  the  bark  is  the  wood, 
we  have  the  flesh;  inside  the  wood  and  a  part  of  it  is  the  heart  wood,  and  we 
have  the  bone;  running  through  the  tree  and  giving  it  life  is  the  sap,  and  we 
have  the  blood  running  through  our  veins,  giving  us  life. 

The  rings  show  the  age  of  a  tree,  for  each  year  an  extra  ring  is  added 
on  the  outside  of  the  wood. 

The  trees  are  a  benefit  to  soil  in  holding  ground  together,  making  it 
porous  for  water  to  seep  through.  The  leaves  fall,  decay  and  return  organic 
materials  to  the  soil,  building  it  up. 

Some  of  the  famous  trees  of  Maryland  are  the  Wye  Oak,  St.  Paul's  Oak, 
Liberty  Poplar,  Lone  Pine,  Richards'  Oak,  and  Langford  Pecan.  Pictures  of 
large  trees  should  be  sent  in  to  the  Forestry  Department. 

Trees  lend  a  beauty  to  the  surrounding  area.  Whether  individually  or  in 
groups  they  make  the  picture.  Summer  and  winter  the  trees  add  just  the 
proper  touch  to  bring  out  the  best  in  a  landscape. 
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MISS  LIDA  LEE  TALL,  President-Elect 


CONSERVATION  OF  BIRD  LIFE 

E.  L.  Le  Compte,  State  Game  Warden  and  Mr.  Richard  T.  Norris,  Chief 
Deputy  Game  Warden 

As  a  great  many  of  those  present  today  are  aware,  in  an  endeavor  to 
create  a  further  interest  in  the  conservation  of  birdlife  in  Maryland,  the 
State  Game  Department  in  1929,  published  and  distributed  through  the  co- 
operation of  Dr.  Albert  S.  Cook,  Superintendent  of  the  Schools  of  Maryland, 
a  booklet  entitled  "Some  Birds  of  Maryland,"  containing  colored  plates  of 
thirty  of  Maryland's  beautiful  birds.  This  booklet  was  introduced  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  textbook,  to  be  used  to  instill  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils  the  benefit 
to  mankind  and  the  necessity  to  conserve  them. 

The  teachers  of  the  public  schools  of  Maryland  can  render  great  as- 
sistance in  conserving  our  wildlife  not  only  through  the  use  of  the  booklet 
mentioned,  but  by  educating  the  children  to  the  necessity  of  taking  an  active 
interest  in  the  protection  of  our  feathered  friends.  Maryland  is  rich  in  bird- 
life,  it  being  estimated  that  at  least  three  hundred  species  appear  within  its 
boundaries.  Some  of  these  are  migratory,  some  inhabit  chiefly  the  upper 
arid  sections  of  the  state  while  others  are  found  only  in  the  tidal  water 
sections.  Numerous  species  spend  their  time  in  thickets  and  forests  while 
others  take  to  the  open  fields.  A  number  of  species  are  very  shy  and  unless 
you  go  into  the  depths  of  the  forests  you  will  probably  never  se;e  them. 
However,  many  species  that  inhabit  Maryland  territory  are  very  tame  and 
will  come  to  your  door  or  window  sill  for  food  and  will  build  their  nests 
in  your  garden  or  on  your  lawn.  These  species,  as  a  rule,  are  very  beneficial 
and  the  teachers  should  urge  their  pupils  to  furnish  homes,  in  the  way  of 
bird  boxes  and  furnish  food,  as  cover  and  food  are  very  essential  in  the  pro- 
tection and  conservation  of  our  feathered  friends. 

Birds  are  like  the  human  being  and  are  always  very  anxious  to  locate 
facilities  for  bathing.  Furnishing  a  bird  bath  on  the  lawn  or  in  the  yard, 
•no  matter  how  small,  will  be  very  beneficial. 

Birds  are  interesting  neighbors,  once  you  learn  to  know  them.  Their  calls 
and  songs  make  the  countryside  very  attractive.  They  enliven  the  fields,  the 
woods  and  the  home.  Just  imagine  how  dead  and  insipid  a  landscape  would 
be  without  them. 

Maryland  has  advanced  very  rapidly  in  the  conservation  of  wildlife  in 
recent  years  due  to  the  unusual  and  active  interest  displayed  throughout  the 
state  by  thousands  of  our  citizens  in  establishing  bird  sanctuaries,  furnishing 
cover  and  food,  not  only  through  the  winter  months,  but  planting  small 
areas — patches,  as  you  may  term  them — furnishing  the  birds  an  adequate 
supply  of  food  throughout  the  year. 

In  addition  to  the  planting  of  greens,  flowers  including  the  rose,  lily, 
peonies,  dahlia,  zinnias,  gladioli,  yuccas,  sweet  williams,  etc.,  are  very 
beneficial  to  a  great  many  species.  Shrubbery  which  beautifies  the  home  is 
also  beneficial  in  furnishing  a  harbor  for  the  bird  to  nest  in  and  berry-bearing 
bushes,  in  addition,  furnish  food. 

We  recommend  the  catalpa,  mountain  ash,  Russian  mulberry,  ailanthus, 
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paulownia,  arborvitae,  pecan,  elderberry,  Japanese  barberry,  wild  roses,  cran- 
berry, previt,  snowberry  vines,  wild  grapes,  bittersweet,  Virginia  creeper, 
honeysuckle,  partridgeberries,  mock  orange,  pearl  bush,  trumpet  vines  and 
Indian  currant.     Any  or  each  of  these  are  very  beneficial  to  birdlife. 

In  conclusion,  on  behalf  of  the  State  Game  Department,  we  wish  to  ex- 
press our  appreciation  for  the  assistance  received  at  your  hands  in  the  con- 
servation of  the  wild  life  of  our  state  and  we  earnestly  request  that  the 
teachers  of  the  public  schools  of  Maryland  will  each  day  teach  at  least  one 
lesson  to  their  classes  on  the  necessity  of  the  conservation  of  wildlife  and 
birdlife,  especially  as  if  it  were  not  for  our  feathered  friends,  our  agricul- 
turists could  not  produce  crops.  Birds  are  without  a  question  of  a  doubt, 
man's  greatest  friend.  They  destroy  the  obnoxious  weed  seeds  and  insects 
which  are  pests  not  only  to  the  agriculturists,  but  to  the  florists  and  the 
horticulturists,  and  without  the  presence  of  birdlife,  the  lawns  and  gardens 
around  our  homes  would  be  destroyed. 


SECONDARY  SECTION 

CITY  COLLEGE— Friday,  October  20,  1933 

Benjamin  C.  Willis,  Chairman,  presiding 

The  chairman  had  previously  consulted  with  Mr.  Samuel  M.  North  and 
a  committee  of  principals  to  plan  the  discussion  around  "The  Extra-instruct- 
ional Activities  in  the  High  School  Program."  Mr.  Willis  had  selected  three 
principals  from  different  sections  of  the  state  to  lead  the  discussion  on  var- 
ious phases  of  the  topic. 

Mr.  Willis  H.  White,  Bladensburg  Junior  High  School,  listed  in  order 
of  importance  the  extra-instructional  activities  as  he  saw  them,  and  at- 
tempted to  justify  that  order.  Mr.  White  felt  that  many  of  these  so-called 
extra-instructional  activities  are  not  filling  their  original  objectives  and 
therefore  are  not  worthy  of  place  in  the  school  program.  The  group  entered 
into  lively  discussion  over  the  merits  of  the  Student  Council  as  one  of  these 
activities.  Sentiment  finally  crystallized  into  favoring  it  as  a  worthwhile 
i.ctivity. 

Mr.  Samuel  M.  Jenness,  Sykesville  High  School,  discussed  "Which  Extra- 
Instructional  Activities,  if  any,  In  Your  Judgment,  Should  Be  Dropped  In 
View  Of  The  Present  Economic  Situation?"  Mr.  Jenness  stated  clearly  and 
forcibly  that  if  the  activity  were  worthwhile  and  if  it  in  anyway  contributed 
to  the  general  aims  of  education,  it  should  not  be  dropped,  despite  the  pres- 
ent economic  situation.  The  activities,  Mr.  Jenness  argued,  were  serving  a 
very  definite  purpose  by:  1.  Helping  the  student  to  like  school;  2.  Contribut- 
ing to  the  general  aims;  3.  Providing  a  valuable  contact  with  the  public.  Mr. 
Jenness  did  raise  the  question  as  to  the  doubtful  values  resulting  from  inter- 
scholastic  athletics  and  long  excursions  made  possible  by  funds  raised  from 
school  activities. 

Mr.  Marlin  U.  Zimmerman,  Rising  Sun  High  School,  discussed,  "To 
What  Extent  Should  A  Principal  Use  Care  In  Allotting  These  Activities  So 
As  Not  To  Weaken  the  Instructional  Efficiency  of  the  Classroom?"     Mr. 
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Zimmerman  spoke  on  the  problem  of  the  small  high  school  in  this  respect 
and  revealed  the  very  definite  possibility  of  a  teacher's  finding  his  extra- 
instructional  activities  demanding  so  much  of  his  time  that  classroom  work 
might  suffer  as  a  result.  However,  it  was  generally  believed  that  discretion 
was  being  used  in  this  time  division. 

A  most  delightful  feature  of  the  meeting  came  as  a  surprise  in  the  pre- 
sentation of  a  gift  to  Mr.  Samuel  M.  North,  retiring  State  'High  School 
Supervisor.  Mr.  Walter  H.  Davis,  Havre  de  Grace,  made  the  presentation 
talk.  It  was  entertaining,  enlightening  and  complimentary  to  Mr.  North's 
faithful  service.     Mr.  North  responded  with  wit  and  feeling. 

Officers  elected  were  Mr.  Ralph  R.  Webster,  Frostburg,  Chairman  and 
Mr.  Foster  D.  Bettle,  Oakland,  Secretary.  Approximately  seventy-five  prin- 
cipals and  superintendents  attended  the  sectional  meeting. 


PRESENTATION   TALK  BY  WALTER  H.  DAVIS 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Secondary  Section 
of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association: 

"Paul  plants,  Apollos  waters,  but  God  giveth  the  increase,"  for  "one 
hath  the  gift  of  prayer,  another  of  prophecy,  another  of  tongues, ". 

Seventeen  years  ago,  when  many  of  you  were  still  in  elementary  school, 
high  school,  or  college,  the  first  high  school  supervisor  was  appointed  for 
the  county  high  schools  of  Maryland.  Few  school  people  and  far  fewer  lay- 
men saw  any  need  for  such  an  officious  official,  but  the  need  was  great — 
probably  far  greater  than  you  young  men  can  realize.  Seventeen  years  ago 
is  long  enough  past  to  be  included  in  the  "good  old  days"  so  glowingly  re- 
called by  those  whose  memories  magnify  the  excellence  of  the  past.  "Those 
were  the  days"  when  a  high  school  still  was  too  often  merely  four  grades 
added  to  seven  elementary  grades,  when  high  school  pupils  carried  six  and 
sometimes  eight  or  more  subjects,  including  arithmetic,  physiology,  and 
geography  brought  up  from  the  elementary  school,  and  astronomy  and  Greek 
dragged  down  from  the  college,  when  the  laboratory  was  a  cupboard  or 
Columbia  cabinet  in  the  corner  of  a  classroom,  when  principals  were  usually 
recent  college  graduates  marking  time  until  a  real  job  could  be  had,  and 
when  assistants  were  often  elementary  teachers  who  had  been  permitted  to 
climb  the  ladder  of  the  grades  regardless  of  the  requirements  of  the  subjects 
to  be  taught. 

Such  the  conditions  with  which  school  people  and  patrons  were  too  com- 
placently content, — such  the  conditions  that  confronted  Maryland's  first  high 
school  supervisor.  His  success  is  attested  by  high  schools  better  physically 
and,  opinion  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  better  scholastically,  by  prin- 
cipals and  teachers  qualified  beyond  the  mere  technical  requirements  of  the 
law,  by  two  assistant  supervisors  appointed  because  he  proved  his  work 
of  so  much  worth,  by  his  own  growth  in  and  with  his  work,  by  the  fact  that 
those  who  have  known  him  longest  love  and  esteem  him  the  most. 

Clothed  with  little  authority  he  bluffed  county  superintendents  and 
boards  of  education  into  spending  more  money  on  high  schools.     He  coaxed, 
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kidded,  pleaded,  threatened,  thundered,  bullied — suiting  his  manner  to  the 
vulnerability  of  the  individual.  He  quoted  from  literature  both  ancient  and 
modern,  both  known  and  obscure,  and  from  the  Scripture  more  than  from 
the  Law,  proving  a  memory  always  a  source  of  wonder,  as  his  facility  in  the 
use  of  words,  particularly  adjectives  and  adverbs,  has  always  been  a  cause 
of  envy.  His  vigorous  personality  has  continually  shamed  us  who  are 
younger  but  more  stolid.  The  amusing  incidents  of  his  early  supervisorship 
are  too  numerous  to  mention,  but  I  recall  that  he  interrupted  a  spirited  argu- 
ment with  Mr.  Unger  and  myself,  and,  wishing  to  go  to  Baltimore,  hopped 
a  train  in  Westminster,  and  found  himself  fully  ten  miles  farther  west.  He 
was  not  infallible — in  fact  he  was  intensely  human  and  always  possessed  of 
a  keen  eye  for  beauty, — a  condition  we  can  appreciate  even  if  it  did  cause 
him  occasionally  to  characterize  as  excellent  some  teacher  of  whom  the 
superintendent  and  principal  thought  otherwise — in  each  such  instance  SHE 
was  both  pretty  and  charming. 

It  is  probably  true  that  Maryland  now  has  several,  who,  inspired  at 
least  partly  by  him,  can  perform  the  duties  of  a  high  school  supervisor  as 
well  as  he,  but  I  confidently  claim  that  seventeen  years  ago  there  was  no 
other  man  in  the  state  and  probably  few  in  the  nation  who  could  have  ac- 
complished as  much  as  he.  The  times  and  the  conditions  demanded  the  man, 
and  fortunately  the  State  Department  of  Education  selected  to  meet  that 
demand  the  one  and  only  Samuel  M.  North,  spoken  of  by  the  timid  as  Dr. 
North,  by  the  bold  as  Sam  North,  by  high  school  pupils  as  Lord  North. 

On  behalf  of  this  Secondary  Section  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  As- 
sociation, composed  for  the  most  part  of  high  school  principals  with  whom 
he  has  worked  most  closely  during  the  past  seventeen  years,  it  is  my  proud 
privilege  to  present  to  our  recent  co-worker  and  superior, — to  our  friend 
of  the  past,  present,  and  future,  this  token  of  our  appreciation,  our  love,  and 
our  esteem, — this  tillicum  of  our  good  wishes  for  his  good  luck. 


SPECIAL   EDUCATION    SECTION 

CLIFTON  PARK  JR.  H.  S.— Friday  October  20,  1933 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Thompson,  Chairman,  presiding 

Dr.  George  H.  Preston,  State  Commissioner  of  Hygiene,  gave  a  very 
interesting  and  stimulating  paper  on  "Security  in  the  Education  of  Handi- 
capped Children." 

Dr.  Preston  said  in  part: 

To  talk  about  security,  one  must  begin  talking  about  insecurity.  There 
are  general  types  of  insecurity  which  pervade  whole  personalities — some- 
times called  lack  of  self-confidence,  feelings  of  difference,  inferiority  com- 
plexes, etc.  Feelings  of  general  insecurities  are  common  to  all  of  us.  We 
start  off  as  children  in  a  world  in  which  everything  is  bigger  and  heavier 
and  smarter  than  we  are — people,  chairs,  furniture,  etc.  It  is  hard  to  ex- 
pect to  come  out  of  that  period  without  some  feeling  of  inadequacy. 

But,  as  in  the  medical  field,  the  matter  of  dosage  is  important.  For 
example,  strychnine  can  be  used  as  a  tonic  and  as  a  poison.     So  insecurity 
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in  small  doses,  enough  to  prompt  one  to  do  things  and  go  places  is  very  good. 
But  overdoses  are  very  serious.  If  one  is  convinced  that  he  is  going  to  fail, 
complete  failure  is  almost  sure.  Overdoses  of  insecurity  may  also  produce 
lack  of  ability  to  try,  overcompensation,  as  evidenced  by  overacting,  with- 
drawal, etc.  These  people  begin  to  live  in  their  own  world,  not  a  world 
of  reality,  but  more  pleasant  than  reality.  The  result  of  all  of  this  may  be 
serious  mental  illness. 

All  of  us  have  degrees  of  insecurity,  but  the  handicapped  are  usually 
susceptible.  The  actual  physical  difference  causes  a  feeling  of  insecurity  in 
relation  to  the  group.  The  handicapped,  because  they  cannot  do  the  things 
the  normal  do,  have  definite  feelings  of  difference. 

Primarily,  insecurity  is  a  matter  of  early  home  environment.  If  a  child 
grows  up  in  a  home  in  which  he  is  rejected,  if  no  affection  is  shown  him,  if 
his  parents  do  not  believe  in  him,  he  will  have  marked  feelings  of  insecurity. 
On  the  other  hand,  overprotection  causes  insecurity.  If  the  child  is  intelli- 
gent he  questions  all  the  extra  attention  his  parents  give  him.  He  believes 
that  if  he  requires  all  this,  something  must  be  wrong  with  him.  However, 
if  a  child  knows  that  his  parents  are  back  of  him,  that  child  will  rarely  have 
feelings   of  insecurity. 

What  can  be  done  about  the  whole  situation?  Since  the  foundation  of 
education  lies  in  the  early  home  contacts,  insecurity  develops  before  the 
child  gets  to  school.  In  five  or  six  year  olds  the  basic  pattern  of  insecurity 
is  already  built  up.  There  is  a  definite  job  to  be  done  in  the  homes.  One 
cannot  educate  children  without  first  educating  parents.  The  home  situation 
must  be  arranged  so  that  the  child  gets  big  doses  of  praise,  affection  and 
encouragement.  There  must  be  a  definite  plan  to  reduce  competition  between 
the  handicapped  child  and  his  normal  brothers  and  sisters.  One  must  present 
over-solicitude;  the  child's  initiative  must  not  be  destroyed  or  he  will  feel 
outside  of  the  pale.  In  the  school  situation,  one  should  arrange  for  the 
minimum  of  competition.  Feelings  of  difference  must  be  eliminated,  and  the 
handicapped  child  must  be  made  to  go  on.  The  handicapped  child  plus  se- 
curity, plus  education  may  be  successful,  but  the  handicapped  child  without 
security  is  almost  always  bound  for  failure. 

Where  the  physical  defect  can  be  reasonably  well  compensated,  the 
separation  of  that  individual  from  the  normal  group  is  not  advisable  or  de- 
sirable. Where  the  defect  cannot  be  compensated,  group  education  is  im- 
portant. Then,  for  those  who  cannot  function  in  even  such  a  segregated 
group,  insitutional  programs  need  to  be  arranged.  But  in  all  of  our  edu- 
cational planning,  it  is  most  important  that  individuals  learn  how  to  live 
and  how  to  get  along  with  each  other.  For,  no  matter  what  has  been  taught, 
or  how  advanced  a  person's  professional  or  scientific  training  has  been,  if 
he  hasn't  been  taught  to  live,  serious  mental  illness  may  result. 

Following  Dr.  Preston,  Miss  Elsie  M.  Saulsbury,  principal  of  the  Wil- 
liam S.  Baer  School  for  Physically  Handicapped  Children,  extended  to  all  a 
most  cordial  invitation  to  visit  the  new  school. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  program,  there  was  a  brief  business  meeting. 
This  resulted  in  the  election  of  Dr.  Harry  F.  Latshaw  of  Baltimore  as  Chair- 
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man,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Wise  of  Cumberland  as  Secretary,  for  the  coming 
year. 

Stella  Rosenstein,  Secretary. 


TEACHER  TRAINING  SECTION 

CITY  COLLEGE— Friday,  October  20,  1933 
Dr.  Florence  E.  Bamberger,  Chairman,  presiding 
Dr.    Ambrose   L.    Suhrie,    Professor   of   Teachers    College   and    Normal 
School  Education,  New  York  University,  New  York,  gave  an  enlightening  re- 
port on  "A  Personal  Survey  of  the  Teacher  Preparing  Institutions  of  the 
United  States." 

The  nominating  committee  presented  the  names  of  Miss  Stella  E.  Brown 
as  chairman  and  Miss  Annie  B.  Gray  as  secretary  for  the  year  1933-34.  Mo- 
tion was  carried  to  accept  the  nominating  committee's  report. 
No  further  business,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Annie  B.  Gray,  Secretary. 


REPORT  ON  A  PERSONAL  SURVEY  OF  THE  TEACHER  PREPARING 
INSTITUTIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Brief  Summary  of  an  Informal  Address   delivered  by  Ambrose  L.   Suhrie, 
Professor  of  Teachers  College  and  Normal  School  Education,  New 

York  University,  New  York.  (Summary  prepared  by  secy.) 
The  speaker  spent  the  latter  half  of  the  past  academic  year  on  leave 
uf  absence  in  visiting  all  the  tax-supported  teacher-preparing  institutions  in 
the  United  States  which  he  had  not  previously  visited  within  a  period  of  ten 
years.  During  the  past  twelve  months  he  has  visited  every  state  in  the 
union  and  has  conducted  conferences  with  the  faculties  in  each  of  several  score 
of  representative  university  schools  of  education,  state  teachers  colleges 
and  state  normal  schools.  The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  his  principal 
observations. 

1.  There  is  a  general  assumption  among  laymen  in  all  sections  of  the 
country  that  we  have  a  vast  over  supply  of  teachers.  This  assumption  seems 
to  be  as  prevalent  in  states  where  the  chief  supply  of  teachers  comes  from 
high  school  training  classes  as  in  states  where  the  minimum  requirements  for 
initial  certification  consists  of  four  years  of  post  high  school  education  and 
satisfactory  professional  training  in  a  good  teachers  college.  A  considerable 
number  of  the  agricultural  states  of  the  West  and  South  have  a  comparatively 
small  percentage  of  teachers  educated  up  to  a  satisfactory  standard.  But  to 
the  layman  a  certificated  teacher,  no  matter  how  low  the  standard  of  cer- 
tification may  be,  is  legally  a  teacher  and  all  certificated  persons  who  can't 
secure  employment  constitute  a  "surplus  of  teachers."  As  a  result  of  this 
situation  persons  with  no  preparation  worthy  of  mention  are  underbidding 
each  other  as  well  as  underbidding  the  few  who  have  really  prepared  them- 
selves to  give  professional  service.  In  one  Mid-western  state  the  legislature 
has  declared  a  moratorium  on  certificate  renewal  requirements.  This  means 
that  a  young  girl  or  boy  who  on  the  completion  of  a  rural  grammar  school 
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course  secured  provisional  or  temporary  certification  in  1932  by  examination 
"in  the  common  branches"  has  recently  had  the  life  of  that  certificate  ex- 
tended for  two  years  and  without  adding  any  of  the  increments  of  training 
formerly  required  for  certificate  renewal  or  extension.  Little  wonder  that 
legislators  have  been  willing  to  introduce  bills  to  close  normal  schools  and 
teachers  colleges  or  to  vote  for  drastic  curtailments  in  their  operating  bud- 
gets. When  a  "surplus  of  teachers"  can  be  built  up  by  the  process  indicated 
above  there  would  seem  to  be  little  need  of  teachers  colleges. 

2.  The  commissions  which  have  in  the  past  two  years  been  surveying 
higher  institutions  of  Education  (including  the  normal  schools  and  teachers 
colleges)  have  generally  speaking  been  financial  and  not  educational  ex- 
perts. Their  recommendations  have  in  many  cases  reflected  the  tax  dodger's 
viewpoint. 

3.  The  millage  system  of  providing  maintenance  for  state  systems  of 
teachers  colleges  has  proved  an  unsatisfactory  plan  and  not  flexible  enough 
to  stand  the  strain  of  a  depression  period  such  as  we  have  been  passing 
through. 

4.  It  is  clear  that  in  many  places  curtailments  in  teachers  college  bud- 
gets have  been  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  the  training  school  departments. 
Except  in  a  few  of  the  Eastern  states  the  local  city  whose  children  are  en- 
rolled in  the  training  school  department  of  the  teachers  college  bear  no  con- 
siderable part  of  the  legitimate  expense  of  educating  such  children.  The  bur- 
den has  in  the  past  been  saddled  on  the  state  and  the  taxpayers  of  the  normal 
school  or  teachers  college  town  have  been  granted  what  amounts  to  school 
tax  exemption.  This  is  a  thoroughly  unjustifiable  procedure  and  in  this  de- 
pression period  has  thrown  such  a  heavy  financial  burden  upon  the  state  that 
the  normal  school  faculty  has  had  to  take  an  unreasonable  cut  or  abandon 
the  training  school  altogether. 

5.  In  many  places  the  teachers  college  dormitories  are  virtually  empty. 
Students  find  it  possible  to  room  in  town  for  less  money  and,  to  live  within 
their  available  means,  have  found  it  necessary  to  accept  accommodations 
which  are  thoroughly  unsatisfactory  from  a  sanitary  or  aesthetic  viewpoint. 
Large  numbers  of  them  are  doing  their  own  cooking  or  are  living  exclusively 
on  home-cooked  food  which  they  bring  with  them  on  returning  from  week- 
end trips  to  the  farm. 

6.  Teachers  colleges  in  some  places  like  higher  institutions  of  learning 
and  like  the  high  schools,  in  many  places,  have  unduly  expanded  their  equip- 
ment in  the  boom  periods.  The  carrying  charges  in  bonded  indebtedness  in- 
curred for  dormitories,  libraries  and  gymnasiums,  have  made  it  difficult  for 
them  in  the  depression  period  to  get  hold  of  sufficient  funds  for  operating 
purposes  and  many  of  them  are  in  dire  distress  for  lack  of  money  to  meet 
their  instructional  payrolls. 

7.  The  depression  has  been  the  occasion  in  the  East  of  reducing  enroll- 
ments and  lengthening  curricula.  In  other  sections  of  the  country  it  seems 
to  have  accentuated  institutional  competition  for  increased  enrollments. 
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8.  The  111111111111111  requirements  for  initial  certification  have  been  steadily 
raised  in  the  East  since  1929.  In  other  sections  where  such  requirements 
are  embedded  in  statute  law  it  has  been  much  more  difficult  to  scale  down  the 
supply  of  teachers  by  raising  requirements  for  their  certification. 

9.  Few  members  of  the  instructional  staffs  of  normal  schools  and  teach- 
ers colleges  are  now  absent  on  leave  for  advanced  study. 

10.  There  has  been  a  considerable  reduction  of  the  staff  membership  in 
many  institutions. 

11.  While  bills  have  been  introduced  in  the  legislature  of  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  states  to  close  one  or  more  or  all  of  the  tax-supported 
normal  schools  or  teachers  colleges  it  is  well  understood  that  most  of  such 
measures  were  introduced  "for  trading  purposes."  No  such  bills  actually 
passed.  As  a  result  of  the  recommendations  of  a  competent  survey  commis- 
sion one  state  normal  school  was  closed  in  June  by  action  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  State  University  System  of  Georgia.  By  action  of  the  New 
York  City  Board  of  Education  the  three  municipal  teachers  colleges  of  New 
York  City  were  closed  in  February. 

On  the  whole  the  outlook  for  the  tax-supported  teacher-preparing  in- 
stitutions of  the  United  States  is  not  bright  in  the  immediate  future.  It 
should  be  said,  however,  that  the  officers  and  staff  members  of  these  insti- 
tutions have  maintained  their  morale  and  have  "carried  on"  far  better  than 
might  have  been  expected  when  one  considers  the  strain  they  have  been  un- 
der and  the  sacrifices  they  have  been  called  upon  to  make. 


VOCATIONAL  SECTION 

EASTERN  HIGH  SCHOOL— Friday,  October  20,  1933 
Mr.  Harry  McDonald,  Chairman,  presiding 

The  twelfth  annual  meeting  of  the  Maryland  Vocational  Education  As- 
sociation was  held  on  Friday,  October  20,  1933,  in  the  Eastern  High  School. 
Luncheon  was  served  in  the  Cafeteria  to  158  and  this  number  was  supple- 
mented by  many  others  who  came  only  for  the  meeting. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  1:45  P.  M.  by  President  McDonald. 
The  order  of  the  meeting  was  changed  so  that  every  one  could  hear  the 
speaker  of  the  day  in  case  it  should  become  necessary  to  leave  early  to  at- 
tend other  meetings. 

Mr.  Sylvester  stressed  most  forcefully  the  importance  of  a  large  mem- 
bership to  make  possible  the  funds  and  support  needed  to  fight  for  vocational 
education  in  America;  the  necessity  for  each  member  to  take  active  interest 
in  this  work  and  give  it  aid;  by  joining  to  aid  the  national  education  field 
which  is  represented  by  the  A.  V.  A.,  and  the  State  field  which  the  M.  V.  E.  A. 
covers. 

The  president  then  introduced  Dr.  Blackwell,  who  in  turn  presented  the 
speaker,  Dr.  Ray  Fife,  president  of  the  American  Vocational  Association. 

Dr.  Fife  commended  the  work  of  Dr.  Weglein  who  is  on  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee for  Emergency  in  Education.  He  discussed  the  danger  of  letting  vo- 
cational work  go,  as  we  must  train  for  jobs  as  well  as  for  leisure.    He  quoted 
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a  business  man's  statement  that  "training  from  the  standpoint  of  the  home 
is  most  important."  Dr.  Fife  said  that  we  must  make  a  careful  study  of 
standards  and  a  case  study  of  what  we  are  attempting  to  teach.  We  must 
train  both  for  home  and  for  trades,  as  these  are  needed  more  now  than  ever 
before.     This  is  the  picture  facing  us  today. 

Dr.  C.  H.  Lane,  Chief,  Agricultural  Education  Service,  Washington,  who 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Maryland  Vocational  Education  Association  for  a 
number  of  years,  was  presented. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  treasurer's  report,  which  was  accepted,  showed  a  balance  of  $195.15. 

Miss  Amery  made  the  motion,  which  was  seconded  and  carried,  that  our 
association  send  a  check  for  $50.00  to  the  A.  V.  A.  for  aid  in  the  emergency 
work. 

Railroad  certificates  permitting  delegates  to  the  A.  V.  A.  convention  in 
Detroit,  December  6-9,  to  go  by  one  route  and  return  by  another,  were  ex- 
plained by  the  secretary,  who  distributed  the  certificates. 

Mr.  Edgeworth,  Supervisor  of  Commercial  Education,  Baltimore,  an- 
nounced that  the  Secretary-Treasurer,  Mrs.  Frances  Doub  North,  had  been 
elected  Vice-President  of  the  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers'  Association. 

Resolutions  were  read  by  Mr.  Sylvester  which  he  suggested  be  sent  to 
Members  of  Congress.  (The  resolutions  are  attached,  if  called  for.)  The  mo- 
tion was  adopted  to  carry  out  Mr.  Sylvester's  suggestion. 

Mr.  Sylvester  moved  that  the  president  of  this  association  be  authorized 
to  send  a  letter  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  A.  V.  A.,  inviting  the 
A.  V.  A.  to  hold  its  1934  convention  in  Baltimore.  The  motion  was  seconded 
and  carried. 

Upon  Mr.  Sylvester's  suggestion,  it  was  moved,  seconded  and  carried 
unanimously  that  the  secretary  write  a  letter  to  Miss  Mary  Faulkner  saying 
how  much  she  was  missed  at  the  meeting  and  extending  the  best  wishes  of 
all  members  of  the  association  for  her  speedy  recovery. 

The  following  persons  were  appointed  delegates  to  the  A.  V.  A.  meet- 
ing in  Detroit,  December  6-9:  Dr.  C.  H.  Lane,  Miss  Elizabeth  Amery,  Mr. 
John  J.  Seidel,  Dr.  Cotterman,  Dr.  Blackwell,  Mr.  Sylvester. 

The  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee  was  given  by  the  chairman, 
Mr.  Allan  Robinson.    The  proposed  officers  were  duly  elected. 

President — Martin  M.  Hihn,  Superintendent  Night  Schools,  Baltimore. 

Vice-President — John  J.  Seidel,  Supervisor,  Industrial  Education,  State 
Department  of  Education. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Mrs.  Cecile  Colbert,  Girls'  Vocational  School,  Bal- 
timore. 

After  urging  hearty  support  and  cooperation,  Mr.  Hihn,  the  incoming 
president,  declared  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Mrs.  Frances  Doub  North,  Sceretary. 

WHEREAS,  The  Maryland  Vocational  Education  Association  in  Con- 
vention assembled  the  20th  of  October,  1933,  has  given  careful  considera- 
tion to  Vocational  Education  in  Agriculture,  Home  Economics,  Trades  and 
Industry,  and  Rehabilitation  for  the  youth  of  the  State,  and 
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WHEREAS,  It  is  agreed  that  the  present  Program  should  be  enlarged 
and  extended  to  many  new  fields  of  work  and  to  the  many  youth  not  yet 
reached,  and, 

WHEREAS,  There  is  a  greater  need  than  ever  before,  for  State  and 
Federal  Aid 

THEREFORE,  be  it  resolved  by  this  Association  that  we  respectfully 
request  our  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  to 

1.  Give  their  support  to  the  continuance  of  Federal  Aid  for  Vo- 
cational Education  without  any  reduction  whatsoever,  and 

2.  Further  aid   in   the  re-enactment   of  the   George-Reed   Act   and 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  legislation. 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  send 
a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  each  Senator  and  Representative  from  Maryland. 

Charles  W.  Sylvester,  Chairman. 


THE  CITY-STATE  DINNER 

The  City-State  dinner  was  a  great  success  from  point  of  numbers  and 
good  time  enjoyed  by  all.  Covers  were  laid  for  1,050  people,  teachers  and 
their  friends.  The  informality  of  the  dinner  program  and  the  ease  which 
comes  from  being  seated  with  friends  among  so  many  strangers  are  enjoyed 
and   appreciated   by   all. 

The  guests  of  honor  included  state  and  city  school  officials  and  friends 
of  education.  They  were  Governor  Ritchie  and  Mayor  Jackson,  Mr.  Raymond 
S.  Williams,  President  of  the  Baltimore  School  Board  and  Miss  Mary  Rijs- 
teau  of  the  State  Board  of  Education;  Dr.  Albert  S.  Cook,  State  Superinten- 
dent of  Schools,  and  Dr.  David  E.  Weglein,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of 
Baltimore;  Mrs.  Ross  Coppage,  President  of  the  Maryland  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers  and  Mrs.  Marie  Bauernschmidt,  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  Public  School  Association  of  Baltimore;  Dr.  Raymond  Pearson,  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Maryland,  and  Dr.  Florence  Bamberger,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee,  College  for  Teachers,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

A  program  of  music  was  rendered  by  the  Baltimore  Civic  Opera  Com- 
pany under  the  direction  of  Eugene  Martinet.     It  consisted  of  a  concert  in 
costume  as  follows: 
Selections  from  Cavalleria  Rusticana  by  Mascagni 

Chorus Blossoms  and  Garlands 

Prayer Chorus  with  Soprano  Solo,  Elizabeth  McComas  and  Chorus 

Duet Santuzzi  and  Turridu 

Elizabeth  McComas,  Soprano 
Douglas      McComas,      Tenor 

Drinking  Song  with  Chorus Douglas  McComas  and  Chorus 

Duet Song  of  Love  from  Blossom  Time 

Duet Sweetheart  from  Maytime 

Marian     Gilbert,     Soprano 
Eugene  Martinet,  Baritone 
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Funiculi  Funicula Marian  Gilbert  and  Chorus 

The  remainder  of  the  evening  was  spent  in  dancing  and  card  playing. 


SUGGESTED    SCHEDULE    OF    MEETINGS    FOR    MARYLAND    STATE 
TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION,  OCTOBER  26-27,   1934 


GENERAL  MEETINGS 

Fri.  A.  M. 

Fri.  P.  M. 

Sat.  A.  M.     School 

Room 

Secondary  General 

2:00-3:00 

B.  C.  C. 

Audit. 

Intermediate  General 

9:30-10.30 

B.  C.  C. 

Audit. 

Primary  General 

2:00-3:00 

No.  90 

Audit. 

Business  Meeting 

9:30-10:30  B.P.I. 

Audit. 

All  Md.  H.   S.  Concert 

10:45-11:30  B.P.I. 

Audit. 

All  General 

11:30-12:30  B.P.I. 

Audit. 

SECTION  MEETINGS 

Agriculture 

10.30-12:15 

3:15-5:00 

B.C.  C. 

136 

Art 

3:15-5:00 

Md.  Inst. 

Classical 

3:15-5:00 

B.  C.  C. 

130 

Commercial 

10:30-12:15 

B.C.  C. 

107 

Guidance 

10:30-12:15 

B.  C.  C. 

213 

Elementary-Primary 

3:15-5:00 

B.  C.  C. 

Audit. 

English 

3.15-5:00 

B.  C.  C. 

213 

Geography 

3:15-5:00 

B.  C.  C. 

Music 

Intermediate 

10:15-12:15 

B.C.C. 

Audit. 

History 

10:15-12:15 

B.  C.  C. 

138 

Home  Economics 

10:30-12.15 

B.  C.C. 

Lib. 

Ind.-Vocational   (gen.) 

10:30-12:15 

B.  C.  C. 

207 

Industrial  Arts  Group 

3:15-5:00 

B.  C.  C. 

109 

Library 

3:15-5:00 

B.C.C. 

Lib. 

Mathematics 

3:15-5:00 

B.C.  C. 

207 

Music 

10:30-12:15 

B.  C.  C. 

Music 

Parent-Teacher  Assns. 

3:15-5:00 

B.  C.  C. 

138 

Physical  Education 

10:30-12:15 

B.C.C. 

M't'b'lo 

Prevocational  Group 

10:30-12:15 

B.C.C. 

206 

Primary-Kindergarten 

3:15-5:00 

No.  90 

Audit. 

Science 

3:15-5:00 

B.C.C. 

113 

Secondary  Education 

3:15-5:00 

B.  C.  C. 

107 

Special  Education 

10:30-12:15 

B.  C.  C. 

113 

Teacher  Training 

3:15-5:00 

B.C.C. 

209 

Vocational  Ed.  (Md.  Assn.)  12:00-2:00 

E.H.  S 

Cafe. 

Vocational  Ed.   (girls) 

10:30-12.15 

B.C.C. 

109 

Vocational  Ed.   (girls) 

10:30-12:15 

B.C.C. 

109 

Vocational  Ed.  (boys) 

3:15-5:00 

B.C.C. 

206 

Commercial  Exhibits 

9  to  5 

B.C.C.  117-119 

Orchestra  Rehearsal 

9  to  5 

B.  P.  I. 

Audit. 
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STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOC.  FOR  1933-34 

(Appointed  by  Miss  Lida  Lee  Tall,  president) 

Educational  Progress 

Dr.  E.  Clarke  Fontaine,  State  H.  S.  Supervisor,  Chestertown.  Dr.  Edgar 
F.  Long,  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park.  Miss  Anita  Dowell,  State 
Normal  School,  Towson. 

Resolutions 

Mr.  Nicholas  Orem,  Superintendent,  Upper  Marlboro.  Miss  M.  Lucetta 
Sisk,  H.  S.  Supervisor,  200  W.  Saratoga  Street,  Baltimore.  Miss  Hazel 
L.  Fisher,  Supervisor,  Cambridge. 

Auditing 

Mr.  Walter  Huffington,  State  Supervisor,  Lexington  Building,  Baltimore. 
Dr.  E.  H.  Becker,  Principal,  Western  H.  S.,  Baltimore.  Mr.  George 
Gaither,  3  E.  25th  Street,  Baltimore. 

Legislation 

Mr.  Charles  L.  Kopp,  Superintendent,  Cumberland.  Mr.  E.  W.  Broome, 
Superintendent,  Rockville.  Mr.  William  R.  Flowers,  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent, 3  E.  25th  Street,  Baltimore.  Mrs.  Ross  Coppage,  Maryland  Con- 
gress of  Parents  and  Teachers,  3510  Fairview  Avenue,  Baltimore.  Mr.  A. 
M.  Isanogle,  Western  Maryland  College,  Westminster.  Miss  Elsie  M. 
Saulsbury,  Principal,  School  No.  361,  Baltimore. 

Credentials 

Mr.  George  W.  Schluderberg,  Principal,  Dundalk.  Mr.  A.  L.  Leary,  Prin- 
cipal, Frederick.  Mr.  Willard  Hawkins,  Principal,  New  Windsor. 

N.  E.  A.  Home 

Mr.  Howard  A.  Kinhart,  Principal,  Annapolis.  Miss  Emma  Schad,  School 

No.  69,  Baltimore. 

The  first  named  on  each  committee  is  chairman. 
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SESSIONS  OF  THE 
MARYLAND  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 


1 — 1866     Western   Female    High    School,    Baltimore.      President,    Thos.    D. 
Baird;   Treasurer,  A.   F.  Wilkerson;   Recording   Secretary,  A.   F. 
Wilkerson;  number  of  members,  98. 
2—1867     St.  John's  College.  President,  Thos.  D.  Baird;  Treasurer,  William 

Elliott,  Jr.;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
3 — 1868     Western  Female  High   School,   Baltimore.   President,   C.   K.   Nel- 
son; Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamilton;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F. 
Wilkerson. 
4 — 1869     Western    Female    High    School,    Baltimore.      President,      P.      M. 
Leakin;    Treasurer,    Alexander    Hamilton;    Recording    Secretary, 
William  Wardenburg. 
5 — 1870     Hall,  House  of  Delegates,  Annapolis.     President,  J.  C.  Welling; 
Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamilton;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wil- 
kerson. 
6 — 1871     Eastern  Female  High  School,  Baltimore.    President,  W.  B.  Woi'th- 
ington;  Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamilton;  Recording  Secretary,  A. 
F.  Wilkerson. 
7 — 1872     Court   House,    Frederick    City.      President,    William    Elliott,    Jr.; 
Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamilton;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wil- 
kerson. 
8 — 1873     Lyceum  Hall,  Hagerstown.  President,  James  M.  Garnett;  Treas- 
urer, Alexander  Hamilton;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
9 — 1874     Western  Female   High   School,  Baltimore.   President,  D.  A.  Hol- 
lingshead;   Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamilton;  Recording  Secretary, 
A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
10 — 1875     Cumberland,    Md,    President,    William    Elliott,    Jr.;      Treasurer, 

Alexander   Hamilton;   Recording   Secretary,   A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
11 — '1876     City  College,  Baltimore.   (One  day  during  N.  E.  A.)     President, 
James  L.  Bryan;  Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamilton;  Recording  Sec- 
retary, A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
12 — 1877     Easton.     President,  James  L.  Bryan;  Treasurer,  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton; Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
13 — 1878     City   College,   Baltimore.   President,   John  F.   Arthur;   Treasurer, 

C.  G.  Edwards;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
14 — 1879     Court  House,  Hagerstown.   President,  P.  R.   Lovejoy;   Treasurer, 

C.  G.  Edwards;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
15—1880     Ocean  City.  President,  M.  A.  Newell;  Treasurer,  C.  G.  Edwards; 

Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
16 — 1881     Frederick.     President,   George  M.  Upshur;   Treasurer,  C.  G.  Ed- 
wards; Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
17 — 1882     Cumberland.     President,  A.  G.  Harley;  Treasurer,  C.  G.  Edwards; 

Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
18 — 1883     Ocean  City.     President,  George  L.  Grape;  Treasurer,  C.  G.  Ed- 
wards; Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
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19—1884  Ocean  City.  President,  A.  S.  Kerr;  Treasurer,  C.  G.  Edwards; 
Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

20 — 1885  Deer  Park.  President,  J.  W.  Thompson;  Treasurer,  C.  G.  Ed- 
wards; Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

21 — 1886  Blue  Mountain  House.  President,  F.  A.  Soper;  Treasurer,  Lewis 
Ford;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

22—1887  Hygeia  Hotel,  Old  Point,  Va.  President,  P.  A.  Witmar;  Treas- 
urer, George  S.  Grape;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

23 — 1888  Mountain  Lake  Park.  (With  West  Virginia  Association).  Lewis 
Ford,  First  Vice-President;  Treasurer,  Alexander  Chaplain;  num- 
ber of  members,  162. 

24 — 1889  Blue  Mountain  House.  President,  H.  G.  Weimer;  Treasurer, 
Alexander  Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson;  num- 
ber of  members,  167. 

25 — 1890  Bay  Ridge.  President,  W.  H.  Dashiell;  Treasurer,  Alexander 
Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 120. 

26 — 1891  Ocean  City.  President,  John  E.  McCahan;  Treasurer,  Alexander 
Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 236. 

27 — 1892  Blue  Mountain  House.  President,  James  A.  Diffenbaugh;  Treas- 
urer, Alexander  Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson; 
number  of  members,  140. 
— 1893  No  meeting  of  the  M.  S.  T.  A.  Executive  Committee;  after  careful 
deliberation,  postponed  meeting  until  1894  on  account  of  Colum- 
bian Exposition  being  held  in  Chicago. 

28 — 1894  Annapolis.  President,  Wilbur  F.  Smith;  Treasurer,  Alexander 
Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 132. 

29 — 1895  Blue  Mountain  House.  President,  M.  Bates  Stephens;  Treasurer, 
Alexander  Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson;  num- 
ber of  members,  129. 

30 — 1896  Deer  Park.  President,  Prof.  Charles  F.  Raddatz;  Treasurer, 
Alexander  Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson;  num- 
ber of  members,  78. 

31 — 1897  Blue  Mountain  House.  President,  E.  B.  Prettyman;  Treasurer, 
Alexander  Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson;  num- 
ber of  members,  162. 
—1898  No  session  of  M.  S.  T.  A.  N.  E.  A.  met  in  Washington.  Ebbitt 
House  was  headquarters  for  Maryland  delegation.  Officers  and 
Executive  Committe  of  M.  S.  T.  A.  met  at  Ebbitt  House  and  de- 
cided to  hold  no  meeting  on  account  of  meeting  of  N.  E.  A.  The 
ledger  shows  receipt  of  $15.00  for  membership  fees  and  $11.40  for 
badges. 

32 — 1899  Ocean  City.  President,  John  T.  White;  Treasurer,  Alexander 
Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 144. 
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33 — 1900  Chautauqua  Beach.  President,  L.  L.  Beatty;  Treasurer,  John  E. 
McCahan;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 71. 

34 — 1901  Blue  Mountain  House.  President,  Edwin  Hebden;  Treasurer, 
John  E.  McCahan;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  G.  Harley;  number  of 
members,  169. 

35 — 1902  Ocean  City.  President,  P.  Eugene  Wathen;  Treasurer,  John  E. 
McCahan;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  G.  Harley;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 166. 

36 — 1903  Ocean  City.  President,  Joseph  Blair;  Treasurer,  John  E.  Mc- 
Cahan; Recording  Secretary,  A.  G.  Harley;  number  of  members, 
229. 

37 — 1904  Ocean  City.  President,  H.  Crawford  Bounds;  Treasurer,  John  E. 
McCahan;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  G.  Harley;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 216. 

38 — 1905  Blue  Mountain  House.  President,  Arthur  F.  Smith;  Treasurer, 
John  E.  McCahan;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  G.  Harley;  number  of 
members,  356. 

39 — 1906  Ocean  City.  President,  Dr.  S.  Simpson;  Treasurer,  John  E.  Mc- 
Cahan; Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 384. 

40 — 1907  Jamestown  Exposition.  President,  Dr.  James  W.  Cain;  Treasurer, 
John  E.  McCahan;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  num- 
ber of  members,  374. 

41—1908  Ocean  City.  President,  Albert  S.  Cook;  Treasurer,  John  E.  Mc- 
Cahan; Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 375. 

42 — 1909  Mountain  Lake  Park.  President,  Sarah  E.  Richmond;  Treasurer, 
John  E.  McCahan;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  num- 
ber of  members,  566. 

43 — 1910  Ocean  City.  President,  E.  A.  Browning;*  Treasurer,  R.  Berry- 
man;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 420. 

44 — 1911  Braddock  Heights.  President,  Howard  C.  Hill;  Treasurer,  R. 
Berryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of 
members,  792. 

45 — 1912  Braddock  Heights.  President,  Earle  B.  Woods;  Treasurer,  R. 
Berryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of 
members,  995. 

46 — 1913  Annapolis.  President,  James  B.  Noble;  Treasurer,  R.  Berryman; 
Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of  members,  785. 

47 — 1914  Ocean  City.  President,  Woodland  C.  Phillips;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R. 
Berryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of 
members,    361. 

48 — 1915  Ocean  City.  President,  Dr.  E.  F.  Bucher;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R. 
Berryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of 
members,  720. 
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49 — 1916  Ocean  City.  President,  William  J.  Holloway;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R. 
Berryman;  Eecording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of 
members,  1,089. 

50 — 1917  Baltimore.  President,  Sydney  S.  Handy;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  Berry- 
man;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 3,418. 

51 — 1918  Baltimore.  President,  Nicholas  Orem;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  Berry- 
man;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 825. 

52 — 1919  Baltimore.  President,  David  E.  Weglien;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  Ber- 
ryman; Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of  mem- 
bers,  2,580. 

53 — 1920  Ocean  City.  President,  G.  Lloyd  Palmer;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  Ber- 
ryman; Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of  mem- 
bers,  515. 

54 — 1921  Baltimore.  Acting-President,  G.  Lloyd  Palmer;**  Treasurer,  Dr. 
R.  Berryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number 
of  members,  2,415. 

55 — 1922  Baltimore.  President,  Dr.  Norman  W.  Cameron;  Treasurer,  Dr. 
R.  Berryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  members, 
2,1H. 

56 — 1923  Baltimore.  President,  E.  F.  Webb;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  Berryman; 
Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  members,  2,080. 

57 — 1924  Baltimore.  President,  Walter  H.  Davis;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  Ber- 
ryman; Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  members,  1,997. 

58 — 1925  Baltimore.  President,  M.  S.  H.  Unger;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  Berry- 
man; Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  members,  2,424. 

59—1926  Baltimore.  President,  Samuel  M.  North;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  Ber- 
ryman; Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell,  deceased;  Sec- 
retary Pro-tem,  Walter  H.  Davis;  members,  2,209. 

60 — 1927  Baltimore.  President,  John  Coulbourn;  Treasurer",  Dr.  R.  Berry- 
man;  Secretary,  Walter  H.  Davis;  members,  2,329. 

61 — 1928  Baltimore.  President,  Miss  Edna  M.  Marshall;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R. 
Berryman;   Secretary,  Walter  H.  Davis;  members,  2,365. 

62 — 1929  Baltimore.  President,  Charles  W.  Sylvester;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R. 
Berryman;   Secretary,  Walter  H.  Davis;   members,  3,616. 

63 — 1930  Baltimore.  President,  Byron  J.  Grimes;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  Ber- 
ryman; Secretary,  Walter  H.  Davis;  members,  3,595. 

64 — 1931  Baltimore.  President,  Miss  Helen  M.  Johnson;  Treasurer,  Dr. 
R.  Berryman;  Secretary,  Walter  H.  Davis;  members,  3,550. 

65 — 1932  Baltimore.  President,  James  M.  Bennett;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  Ber- 
ryman; Secretary,  Walter  H.  Davis;  members,  3,405. 

66 — 1933     Baltimore.     President,  Miss  Eva  E.  Gerstmyer;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R. 
Berryman;  Secretary,  Walter  H.  Davis;  members,  3,472***. 
*  Succeeded  Mr.  George  Biddle,  deceased. 
**  Succeeded  Dr.  A.  H.  Krug,  resigned. 
***  Incomplete. 
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